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Prepare your gym floor now 


FOR THE JOB THAT LIES AHEAD! 


OW you're face to face with the most important job of yout 
entire coaching career. The nation looks to you to direct the 
athletic and physical training of America’s youth, in order to win 
the biggest contest in which we have ever engaged. Your job is tre 
mendous, but Seal-O-San can be immensely helpful—éf you'll let il! | 
Seal-O-San’s specially developed ingredients give you a floor finish 
that will take the abuse of the most strenuous gym or community 
activity. It provides you with a slip-proof playing surface that will | 
prevent accidents . . . a sanitary floor, whose every crack is sealed 
against the germs of infection. Maintenance is simple and inex 
pensive. Rarely does the Seal-O-San finish require scrubbing. 
Prepare your gym now with Seal-O-San. It will be of great help 
to you in building the qualities that form our first line of defense 
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NOW is the time to Specify and Order 


for FALL 


Write TODAY for New Style 
Folder or Sample Suit! 


Your girls want Broderick smart style and long 
wear. To make sure they get these advantages, 
choose your style and place your order promptly. | 


Specify Broderick Suits for their California-styling 
—standard for years to come—for their bright 
colors, trim tailoring, true full sizes. No tricky, 
costly details. Broderick materials are vat-dyed \ 
for fastness, pre-tested for long wear—so im- 
portant now. Easy to launder and iron. For speedy _ 
delivery on time, make your selection and place 
- your order right away. 
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GYM PLAY 


Tailored broadcloth shirt 
(183) features easy- 
action, two-pleat back. 
Slim - legged gabardine 
shorts (G6798) with 
new front 2-buckle belt, 
neat side closing! An- 
other Broderick origina- 
tion —- approved from 
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ACTIVE GIRL 
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and out of! Full yoke back, 
attached under - knickers! 
Brand new! An original Brod- 
erick design. « J 
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Report National Fitness 
-A Program through Schools and Colleges -* 


Submitted to Mr. JOHN B. KELLY, Assistant Director of the U. S. : 
Office of Civilian Defense in Charge of Physical Fitness, by 


DR. HIRAM A. JONES 


Coordinator, Physical Fitness Program Through Schools and Colleges 


Selective Service System, two million of the 
‘ seventeen and one-half million men registered 
under the Selective Service Act of 1940, were ex- 
amined. One million were accepted and inducted into 
service; and one million, or 50 per cent of those ex- 
amined, were rejected. The reports show that 900,- 
000, or 45 per cent of the registrants examined, were 
rejected because of physical and mental defects, and 
5 per cent because of educational illiteracy. It, is esti- 
mated that 200,000 of the 470,000 classified for limited 
service can be rehabilitated for general imilitary serv- 
ice. 

The physical fitness of men inducted into service was 
such that the first sixteen weeks of the year’s training 
were devoted to general physical conditioning in prep- 
aration for the technical training required of the mod- 
ern soldier. Any condition which reduces our man- 
power, during war periods, by 50 per cent and which 
makes it necessary for us to spend four months to 
physically harden the other 50 per cent, is a problem 
of major, national concern which calls for immediate 
investigation and remedy. 

These findings are indicative of the condition of the 
civilian population. The rejection of the men called for 
army service increased with age. Thirty per cent of 
the men were rejected at 21 years of age; while 70 
per cent were rejected at 36 years of age. This is a 
fair indication of the need for an effective program of 
physical fitness for all age groups (men and women)— 
whether men of military age, defense industry groups, 
home defense workers, or others. The fact that 58 
per cent of our total adult population take no syste- 
matic exercise, according to a recent Gallup poll, adds 
to the seriousness of the situation. All of these facts 
indicate deplorable conditions in physical fitness which 
imperil our nation. 

What shall we do to develop fitness? The people of 


\ T THE end of 1941, according to the National 


* This report and program have been compiled by the Co- 
ordinator, Deputies, and Consultants appointed by the U. S. 
Office of Civilian Defense on the recommendation of the Board 
of Directors of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation. In preparing the materials, they 
have drawn freely on “A Plan for National Preparedness,” 
Which was presented by the Association’s Committee on Na- 
tional Preparedness in the summer of 1940 and which was 
printed in the Association’s JOURNAL of September, 1940, 
and other Association platforms and recommendations. 
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the United States now face this crisis. The war 
emergency sharply focuses attention on this question. 
It should have been seriously asked and answered some 
years ago; but weakness in physique, Jack of motor 
skills, delinquency, youthful crime, and unpatriotic atti- 
tudes were apparently not striking enough to afford 
an answer that was much different from the traditional 
school’s, with its partial notion of education through the 
mental alone. These conditions are due to the com- 
placency of individual Americans—their lack of in- 
centive, their lack of feeling for personal need for im- 
proving fitness, their lack of sense of values and of a 
utilitarian viewpoint. 

The war today forces us anew to examine what we 
are doing, what purposes we serve, and how we shall 
organize to secure them. Parallel with the problem of 
producing machines of war is the significant, national 
problem: What shall we do to develop fitness—man- 
power? The question cannot be answered’ today by 
offering the old curriculum that sought primarily aca- 
demic achievement. A new emphasis is demanded; a 
new -viewpoint must prevail. These new problems re- 
quire a new curriculum. 


The Nature of Fitness Needed 


The plans or program herein presented would be in- 
complete if some consideration were not given to the 
nature of fitness needed. 

It is generally recognized that fitness includes physi- 
cal strength, organic vigor, and endurance; but it is 
not always appreciated that fitness is not alone physical. 
Indeed, it is never properly that alone. Fitness in- 
cludes mental and emotional adjustment. Treason may 
occur among persons physically fit, but never among 
those mentally and emotionally prepared. 

In addition to personal life, mental and emotional 
preparedness must deal with national life, what we be- 
lieve in and are willing to fight for. The vague gen- 
eralizations of liberty, freedom, tolerance, and democ- 
racy must be interpreted to our people as particular 
liberties to develop, particular freedoms to achieve, 
particular tolerations to practice, and particular demo- 
cratic ways of living to experience. 

Liberty and freedom are not inherited; they are 
achieved by persons. Our people must learn that 
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democracy is not a form of government that permits 
the individual to do as he pleases. We must learn that 
each person belongs to groups—to family, to com- 
munity, to state, to the nation. To belong to a nation is 
an obligation to be discharged by behavior that con- 
tributes to national life. The personal freedom of life 
in America compels each individual to accept his full 
share of responsibility for this freedom. ‘The needs of 
the individual for physique, agility, stamina, and or- 
ganic vigor correspond to national needs for vigor and 
vitality for citizens. Only in the fusion of the social and 
the physical can our people become fit. 


Objective of Physical Fitness Program 
through Schools and Colleges 


The objective of this program through the schools 
and colleges of America, therefore, is to develop a 
strong, vigorous, and courageous people—a people with 
the bodily efficiency, skill, sentiment, and spirit to en- 
dure a long, hard war. The worth of this nation in- 
evitably depends on that of its citizens and on their 
ability to endure the hardships of war and_ post-war 
reconstruction that confront us in the years ahead. Be- 
coming “fit to fight and to serve on all fronts” is to- 
day the personal, patriotic duty of every American. 
The immediate objective of this program is to make 
people fit to fight and to serve on all fronts. 


‘The Development of Fitness through Schools 
and Colleges 


The schools and colleges must become ever in- 
creasingly vital centers for developing the fitness of 
our people. And the concept of education must be 
revised, its scope must be broadened, and its program 
must be made realistic. Periodically in America, we 
become aroused over the unfitness of youth for war. 
Now, as in 1917, the revelations of the draft inflame 
our emotions. Following 1917, we passed state laws 
to set up standards and programs of physical and health 
education; but then we failed to provide time in the 
daily school schedule and to earmark specifically for 
this program sufficient federal, state, and local funds 
with which to provide adequate staff and facilities to 
permit this program to become fully effective. The 
schools and colleges must become social institutions, 
serving persons who compose society today and not 
academic ideals of a bygone age. The whole person is 
to be educated; and, hence, physical, social, aesthetic, 
and emotional education must become as vital as intel- 
lectual experiences of youth. 

Marshalling the best scientific information and the 
most competent available leadership to organize and 
conduct this program, is the solemn duty of the Presi- 
dent, the Congress, governors, state legislators, and 
education officials throughout the land. The federal 
government, through the Division of Physical Fitness 
of the Office of Civilian Defense, is encouraging the 
expansion of programs for physical fitness. Through 
the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, this Division is seeking the co- 
operation of schools and colleges in the use of their 


vast facilities and professionally trained physica] edu. 
cation personnel. 


National Standards for the Program 


To serve effectively in the present crisis, any pro 
gram must be governed by sound principles and policies 
As basic standards to govern the development of phys. 
cal fitness programs through schools and colleges, th 
platform of ten cardinal points, adopted by the Amer. 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, ang 
Recreation in 1931 and revised in 1939, is herewith 
presented : 

1. A comprehensive health protection program ¢ 
children, including an adequate health examination 
control of communicable diseases, and healthful schog} 
living in the entire curricular and extra-curricular if 
of the school, directed toward the educational goal ¢ 
developing capacity for self-direction in health matters, 

2. Health instruction based upon scientific materials 
progressively arranged throughout the grades and 
upper schools, and directed toward personal accom. 
plishment and social ideals. Nutrition, first aid, and 
safety should be included in this instruction, 

3. A physical education program for all pupils every 
day, using activities that are educationally sound as 
well as developmentally desirable, progressively graded, 
and adapted to meet individual and group needs. 

4. Opportunities for the development of skills and 
interests in recreational hobbies that may range the 
entire curriculum, but centering most often in music; 
literature and drama; fine, plastic, and industrial arts; 
physical education; and various club activities of the 
school. 

5. Adequate indoor and outdoor facilities and suff- 
cient time in the curriculum for all parts of the pro- 
gram, properly prepared personnel, and organization 
of pupils to permit the development of good instrue- 
tional programs. 

6. Procedures for the scientific classification, grading, 
and promotion of pupils in harmony with the best prac- 
tice in general education. 

7. The organization and administration of health, 
physical education, and recreation in the schools asa 
single, executive department, utilizing community and 
school effort and resources in the establishment of 
common purposes and policies as to finance, use d 
facilities, and cooperative working relationships among 
the personnel involved, all directed toward and thor- 
oughly integrated with the general purpose of educe 
tion. 

8. The accreditment of health, physical educatiof, 
and recreation activities in all schools and colleges for 
graduation and acceptance from high school for college 
entrance. 

9. Extension of the desirable and practical measuré 
for the promotion of health, physical education, and 
recreation among boys and girls in schools to all met 
bers of the community, as the broader implications @ 
education are accepted, and as the ideals of play and 
recreation as aspects of the finest living gain recogir 
tion. 
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10, Professionally educated and adequately accredited 
rators, supervisors, teachers, and specialists for 
all aspects of the health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion programs. Personnel should be recognized as in- 
cluding school physicians, dentists, nurses, nutritionists, 
mental hygienists, and other special health workers, 
hysical educators including athletic coaches, and re- 
creation workers and teachers. 


administ 


Qualified Personnel Needed to Conduct 
the Program 


There are some forty thousand college trained physi- 
cal education teachers in the schools and colleges: of 
the nation. They are being asked to step up the physical 
fitness program for all youth in the schools and col- 
leges. These professionally trained men and women are 
also being asked to volunteer, where needed, a mini- 
mum of four hours a week during the present war 
emergency to improve the physical fitness of youth, 
men of military age and adults who are essential to 
defense, through the use of school and college facilities. 
They will use these facilities more intensively for school 
and college groups during the day and operate them to 
capacity after 5 p.m. for other groups. In making pro- 
visions for adequate, professionally trained, physical 
education personnel, these several demands must be 
taken into consideration. 

Professionally trained, technically qualified physical 
education teachers are essential tor the effective develop- 
ment of the physical fitness programs through schools 
and colleges of the nation. Without competent and 
expert leadership, which will merit confidence and wide 
support and which will employ scientific and profes- 
sional standards, the effectiveness of such programs 
will be jeopardized and the desired results will not be 
obtained. Such personnel is essential for organizing, 
directing, and conducting the programs and for train- 
ing and supervising the large number of lay volunteers 
who must be utilized in this emergency to serve out- 
of-school youth and adults. 

In view of the increasing demand for physical edu- 
cation personnel, we note with alarm the rapid deple- 
tion of the present supply and potential supply of 
physical education teachers. This depletion is occurring 
because : 

1. Men and women teachers, in many communities, 
are withdrawing from essential physical education posi- 
tions because of the more attractive salaries being 
offered in defense industries; and it is practically im- 
possible to find satisfactory replacements. 

2. Many men physical education teachers are being 
drafted or have volunteered for service with the armed 
forces ; and many others have enlisted for special phy- 
sical education service with the Army, Navy, and Air 
Corps. 

3. Students in the professional schools are withdraw- 
ing before the completion of their courses in order to 
serve with the armed forces or in defense or related 
industries. 

4. The number of prospective male candidates enter- 
ing the professional schools is being reduced because 
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of lack of assurance that they will be permitted to 
complete the professional course which they would like 
to undertake before being called by Selective Service. 

The total war in which we are engaged extends be- 
yond the armed and industrial fronts. Of equal signifi- 
cance to these two fronts is the service on the educa- 
tional and home fronts. Both in war and in peace, our 
youth of today become the men of tomorrow who must 
assume responsibilities for perpetuating our democratic 
ideals. To do so, they must be physically and socially 
fit and must possess the-will to serve. But to develop 
fitness in our children, youth, and adults and to train 
the large number of lay volunteers necessary to carry 
on this work, we need now and in the future an in- 
creasing number of qualified physical education per- 
sonnel. The problem of essential personnel involves the 
immediate goal of developing fitness in the present 
war emergency and that of developing and maintain- 
ing fitness in the future. 

This situation has definite implications for the teach- 
er-education institutions. Teacher-education institu- 
tions should bend every effort to attract the well quali- 
fied, in increasing numbers, to insure adequate leader- 
ship for the National Physical Fitness Program. The 
situation also has implications for school boards, boards 
of regents, and college administrators. Theirs is the 
task of equalizing salaries and establishing budgets 
which will take care of the demands for increased phy- 
sical education personnel to carry on an expanded 
physical fitness program. Provision must be made for 
adequate physical fitness programs for youth not yet 
called to service. A great service can be rendered to 
the armed forces and to the nation by providing ade- 
quate pre-induction physical training programs for 
this group. 

The efforts of educational authorities, however, must 
have the active support of the specific governmental 
agencies in the consideration of such subsidiary prob- 
lems as deferment until professional preparation is 
completed; deferment where essential defense service 
is jeopardized; and placement in the armed forces 
where professional training and skill will be utilized to 
maximum advantage. 


Groups to be Served 

The first obligation of the program through schools 
and colleges is naturally concerned with school and 
college youth. A special defense service of equal sig- 
nificance in this war emergency that should be pro- 
vided through school and college facilities and person- 
nel includes a program for all ages and both sexes, with 
particular emphasis on: 

1. Men of military age, not yet in service (20-44) 

2. Youth 14 to 19 (not in school or college). 

3. Defense industry workers. 

4. Home defense workers. 

5. Children in congested defense-industry centers 
and those evacuated from cities. 


Use and Functional Planning of Facilities 


Physical fitness programs must utilize more exten- 
(Continued on page 193) 
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Au Onen Letter te the Members 


American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 


from 


ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, President 


Drak COLLEAGUES : 


The war, with its contingent emergencies, has raised 
a question in the minds of some of our members with 
reference to the advisability of holding our National 


Convention this spring. This is to let you know that - 


the decision to go forward with our plans for the Na- 
tional Convention in New Orleans has not been made 
blindly. You? officers have appreciated your various 
viewpoints and they have given careful consideration 
to all the factors involved. Your Executive-Secre- 
tary has kept in close touch with developments, and 
your officers have sought guidance from governmental 
and educational authorities in their desire to contribute 
most effectively to our government’s efforts in these 
crucial times. 

Mr. Stephen Early, Secretary to the President of the 
United States, referred a letter seeking his viewpoint 
in the matter, to Mr. S. Howard Evans, Acting As- 
sistant Director of the United States Office of Civilian 
Defense. In essence, Mr. Evans wrote that it was in- 
advisable to request the discontinuance of conventions 
that “take up matters which are of utmost importance 
to the defense programs” and “which are very bene- 
ficial to the war effort.” Doctor Willard E. Givens, 
Executive-Secretary of our parent organization, the 
National Education Association, wrote: “We believe 
that those of us in education who are working with 
children and young people and with their parents 
should, above everything else, be calm, cool, and re- 
assuring in every way possible. It would, therefore, 
seem to me that going right ahead in a normal way with 
our work and with our convention is the general policy 
to be followed.” 

Ours, therefore, is the challenge to make our national 
convention “of utmost importance to the defense pro- 
grams” and “beneficial to the war effort.” Only with 
the active cooperation and undivided support on the 
part of its entire membership can your National Con- 
vention Committee realize this vital objective. The 


Working Conference, described on pp. 178-9 of this | 


issue of the JouRNAL, is illustrative of the way in which 
the entire convention program will be geared into the 
promotion of national fitness with its significant im- 
plications for national defense. The sectional programs, 
as well as the general sessions, will be concerned with 
the solution of fundamental problems conducive to our 
increased and more effective service as a professional 
group vitally concerned with the winning of this war 
and with the reconstruction period which will follow. 
Speakers and consultants, in important governmental 


and professional positions of leadership, will aid in the 
solution of these problems. 

Your officers realize that travel budgets have beep 
curtailed, that defense activities have added to already 
heavy schedules, that income has been invested ey. 
tensively in defense bonds and contributed liberally tp 
the American Red Cross. We know, therefore, that 
you will attend your national convention at great per. 
sonal sacrifice but a sacrifice which you are also willing 
to make if, through it, you can return to your local 
situation both stimulated and better equipped to cop- 
tribute to the total fitness of those whose lives yoy 
touch. If two heads are better than one, then hup- 
dreds of heads are better than two in a concerted at- 
tack upon this vital problem of how we can best serye 
our government through all channels and agencies cop- 
cerned with health, physical education, and recreation, 

Please, therefore, do not look upon the meeting in 
New Orleans as a routine convention. Think, instead, 
of this convention as a real working conference, called 
for the pooling of our best thought—stripped of all 
partisanship and isolated interests—in our common de. 
sire to coordinate our respective efforts in the develop- 
ment of a program to which we each contribute but 
which, by the same token, is too comprehensive for any 
one group or individual to undertake alone. 

That college and public school administrators believe 
in our contributions as a professional group is at- 
tested to by the passage of many significant resolutions 
in recent conferences of these administrators through- 
out the whole nation. 

Ours is the challenging task of bridging the gap 
between resolution and actual practice. We have both 
the challenge and the opportunity to prove our value 
as a field of service to our country in its struggle to 
preserve our democratic ideals. We must not fail on 
our educational front, just as we must not fail on our 
military and industrial fronts. 

Your officers are confident that the membership of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation will give their undivided support 
in promoting attendance at, and active participation im, 
the annual convention to be held in New Orleans, Lot- 
isiana, April 15 - 18, 1942. 

That “in union there is strength” is more than am 
idle phrase. Let us prove its validity when we meet 
in New Orleans with a single purpose—to develop 
ways in which to serve our country most effectively. 

Looking forward to seeing you in New Orleans, I am, | 

Most cordially, : 
ANNE SCHLEY. DUGGAN 
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Our Schools Must Promote Health 


By 


DR. WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 


Superintendent of Chicago Public Schools 


of rejections of selectees for physical defects 

upon examination for service under the Selec- 
tive Service Act present a discouraging commentary 
upon the achievements of our schools in promoting 
health during the last two decades, and at the same 
time serve to offer a most compelling challenge to 
those responsible for our educational programs. 

It is important more than ever before that we take 
efficient advantage of all the facilities existing in the 
community for the promotion of health measures for 
the benefit of the young people in the schools who 
today are being prepared for the obligations of one and 
two decades hence. The educational program in gen- 
eral will need to concern itself with direct instruction 
in the many phases of personal health. Schools must 
cooperate with established agencies for the promotion 
of public health in a broad range of activities, such as 
sanitation, the control of communicable diséases, im- 
munization, and physical examinations by physicians 
and dentists to discover physical defects of pupils in 
the schools. Furthermore, the schools must promote 
throughout the entire curriculum a program conducive 
to mental health by providing numerous opportunities 
for individual success for all children. 

It is not the purpose of the schools to invade the 
province of the dentist and the physician, but much 
can be done in the school to awaken a consciousness 
of the obligations of the individual to himself and to 
his health habits by cooperative arrangements between 
the school, the home, and the clinic. 

During the last five years in Chicago, a program 
has been developed in the public schools which has as 
its main objective the maximum utilization of all 
facilities available in the community for the promotion 
of health for all who attend school. The general ob- 
jective of this program is the development of a quick- 
ened consciousness among principals, teachers, parents, 
boys and girls, and community agencies concerning the 
need for health building and its importance for the 
youth of today. 

Increased emphasis is being placed upon the de- 
velopment of new curricular materials for classes in 
physical education, including new methods of present- 
ing subject matter and the organization of stimulating 
activities to enlist the interest of pupils. Inauguration 
of the health counselor plan as a-means of integrating 
the health aims and services of the elementary school 
has proved to be an effective method of school organi- 
zation for this purpose. 


Cai eis figures showing the high percentage 
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Closer and more intensive cooperation with the Chi- 
cago Board of Health and other local agencies, in- 
cluding the Chicago Medical Association and com- 
munity groups, has resulted in greatly increased health 
services for our youth. The establishment of recrea- 
tional centers in the schools, the enlargement of play- 
grounds, and the construction of new athletic fields for 
the use of high school students—all have provided ex- 
tended opportunities for health building. Through the 
assistance of officials of the public parks in the city, 
wider use is being made of existing public recrea- 
tional facilities. 

Of foremost importance has been the daily health 
program of the schools in which the health idea is em- 
phasized as an educational experience. Pupils in the 
various classes in addition to the general course of in- 
struction are made health conscious through activities 
of many kinds, including assemblies, exhibits, and club 
activities. 

Typical of such activities is the following report of 
an elementary school principal : 

The health program presented at our school assembly on 
Monday consisted of a one-act play, “The Straight Family,” 
which dealt with posture, movies depicting correct diet, and a 
“Health Quiz.” The program was prepared by the 8A Health 
Club. For the Health Quiz, ten boys and ten girls were 
selected at random from the assembly audience to answer 
questions on health as a part of the program, and those giv- 
ing the correct answers were presented with health buttons. 
If the answer was not correct, the audience was asked to 
give the right answer. This program afforded an opportunity 
for the. audience to participate, and the children showed much 
interest from beginning to end. 


Objectives of the Program in the School 

The enlarged program is designated to render the 
presentation, assimilation, and use of health, sanitation, 
and hygiene information more effective throughout each 
school by: 

1. Coordinating health instruction in the classrooms 
and physical education activities with the health pro- 
gram of the school. 

2. Distributing health materials and pamphlets of 
general interest. 

3. Encouraging the wider use of supplementary 
health readers, particularly in the lower grades, and the 


‘use of library reference material by upper grade pupils, 


and the integration of health information with social 
studies, science, reading, and other subjects. 

4. Teaching the facts of elementary anatomy, physi- 
ology, and hygiene to satisfy the need of pupils for 
such information. 
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5. Planning activities for pupil participation in such 
activities as the following: 

a) Daily check-up and inspection of health habits. 

b) Dramatizations and reports. 

c) Discussion and evaluation of health broadcasts. 

d) Posture contests. 

e) Preparation of food displays. 

f) Construction of charts, graphs, and notebooks. 

6. Enlisting the cooperation of all teachers by the 
principal and health counselor in faculty conferences 
concerning : 

a) Home and community cooperation in the health 
program of the school. 

b) Methods of teaching the importance of toxoids. 

c) Requirements of diet and nutrition and their re- 
lation to success of pupils. 

d) Ability to recognize symptoms of contagious dis- 
eases and the early segregation of pupils showing symp- 
toms. 

e) Sources and modes of infection and ways to pre- 
vent the spread of contagion. 

f) Efficient and effective use of teaching aids and 
materials in the field of health. 

g) Hobbies and recreational activities which pro- 
mote physical fitness, and those detrimental to good 
health. 

h) The economic and social aspects of physical vigor 
and good health. 

1) The importance of ventilation, sanitation, and 
lighting in the school building. 

j) The purpose, organization, scope, and service of 
the United States Public Health Service, the Illinois 
State Department of Health, and the Board of Health 
of the City of Chicago. 

k) The use of facilities of the various clinics and 
other health agencies available in the neighborhood. 


Health Counselor Plan in Elementary Schools 


The Health Counselor Plan was introduced in the 
Chicago public elementary schools in February, 1938, 
for the purpose of acquainting the local community 
with the health aims of the school. The plan involves 
an increase in the available time of the physical educa- 
tion teacher in order to provide an opportunity for 
teacher and pupil health education and health guid- 
ance for all eight grades. The health counselor has 
also the additional responsibility of directing the health 
program of the eighth grade. 

This plan has proved a success and is now operating 
in 124 elementary schools. It has been adapted to 
the needs of three types of elementary school organi- 
zations, those with a small enrollment where the physi- 
cal education teacher is programmed only a part of 
each week in physical education and devotes one or 
two periods to health counseling, others with a full- 


time physical education teacher who spends one half-' 


day to one day per week in health counseling, and 
those schools with a large enrollment requiring more 
than one teacher for physical education and health 
counseling. 


Under the direction of the principal, the health 


counselor for each school plans a definite health pro- 
gram for the school adapted to the particular problems 
and needs of the children and assists it the coordina. 
tion of activities and guidance in the subject. Con- 
siderable flexibility has been left to each school to 
organize its program for the best interests of the par- 
ticular neighborhood. The immediate objectives of 
this plan in each school may be summarized as follows: 

1. To organize and supervise the teaching of per- 
sonal hygiene in order to improve student health. 

2. To provide an understanding for teachers anq 
pupils as well as parents of the implications of medical, 
dental, and psychological examinations. 

3. To supervise the sanitation of the school, espe- 
cially to prevent the spread of disease. 

4. To assist individual pupils who have special health 
problems, minor ailments, and disabilities and arrange 
conferences with the school physician, parents, and 
classroom teachers whenever necessary. 

5. To study attendance records, classify absences 
according to cause, interview all pupils returning to 
school after absence because of illness and study their 
needs and adjustment. 

6. To prepare and distribute publicity on school 
health in school bulletins, letters to parents, posters, 
and exhibits for the purpose of stimulating interest in 
the health program and in coordinating the efforts of 
the school, home, and community for the promotion of 
sound health measures. 


Dental Health 


A special dental health survey was carried out in 
twelve elementary schools early in 1939, sponsored by 
the Board of Education, the Chicago Board of Health, 
and the Mouth Hygiene Council. The report made by 
this survey indicated that approximately 92 per cent 
of the children had dental defects, an average of 4.9 
defects per child. The report revealed the urgent need 
of dental care among pupils and showed that some 
provisions should be made for the dental care of chil- 
dren whose parents are financially unable to provide 
for adequate dental services. 

In addition to the facilities of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the superintendent of schools has enlisted the 
cooperation of the Chicago Board of Health and the 
Works Progress Administration. Together these agen- 
cies have set up equipped dental clinics in elementary 
schools for the purpose of providing for these needs. 
Thirty-six were in operation in March, 1941, and ten 
more are now being added. These facilities have been 
made possible through a cooperative arrangement. The 
Works Progress Administration furnishes the pert- 
sonnel, the Board of Education constructs, equips, and 
maintains these clinics, and the Chicago Board of 
Health, through its dental division, supervises the 
dental work. 

The clerical work of recording the nature of the 
dental treatments required by the pupils, the recording 
of the work completed in each visit to the clinic, and 
the scheduling of appointments for each child are pet- 
formed by personnel furnished by the Works Progress 
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Administration. From September, 1940, to March, 
1941, these clerks arranged for 20,316 visits to the 
clinics. A total of 5,594 children received dental at- 
tention. The dental work of 3,612 of these children 
was completed, or 64.5 per cent oi those who attended 
the clinics. 

Of the total of 5,594 receiving treatment in the 
school clinics, 1,271 were relieved of swollen areas 
around the teeth, swelling of the jaw, and the pain of 
toothaches: There was a total of 39,579 silver, cement, 
and porcelain fillings placed in the teeth, averaging a 
little more than 7 fillings per child. Extractions of 
permanent and deciduous teeth totaled 5,733, or an 
average of more than one tooth per child. 

In addition to the clinical facilities described above, 
boys and girls have been taken care of in 19 dental 
clinics which have been operated by the Chicago Board 
of Health for a number of years. In these clinics 
28,909 dental visits were scheduled for the period 
from September, 1940, to March, 1941. Dental work 
was completed for 4,968 of the 7,937 children who 
attended these clinics. 
Services for these children included: prophylaxis ; 
treatment for toothaches and abscessed teeth; pulp caps 
for decayed teeth which needed special care to protect 
the nerve and pulp of the tooth; silver, cement, and 
porcelain fillings ; extractions; local anesthetics; and 
examinations. A total of 90,240 treatments were 
administered in these 19 dental clinics operated directly 
under the Board of Health. 

The dental health program has been accepted as a 
regular program of the school, and principals, school 
nurses, and health counselors have cooperated to make 
the project a success. The teachers have been able to 
furnish pertinent information about each pupil and 
his family background. They arrange individualized 
lesson units so that the pupils who have dental appoint- 
ments do not miss their regular classwork. 

The value and importance of this work extends far 
beyond the number of teeth saved from decay and the 
number of clean, healthy mouths which dentists are 
able to count at the end of the year’s work. The gen- 
eral physical health of the entire school is being im- 
proved and the school work of the children is thus made 
more effective. Through the dental clinics, schools 
are able not only to teach children how to maintain 
good health but are able to show them how and actually 
to set them well on the road to good health and physical 
efficiency. 

Testing Hearing and Vision 

Under cooperative arrangements made in 1938 with 
authorities of the Works Progress Administration, two 
projects have been conducted which have provided a 
most definite and needed service to the children in our 
Chicago public schools. These projects are the Hear- 
ing Testing project, and the Vision Testing project. 
In May, 1938, the Hearing Testing Project was set 
up to test the hearing of Chicago Public school children 
by means of the whispered voice test. From its initia- 
tion to June, 1940, 297,172 children were tested for 
hearing. Of this group, 5,576 children were referred 
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to the Bureau of Child Study for further examinations 
and 9,638 others were seated in classrooms where they 
could hear more advantageously. 

In September, 1940, the method of testing was 
changed to the use of the Maico Audiometer. From 
September, 1940, to May 1, 1941, 62,371 children in 
the public schools were tested for hearing, 5,897 of 
whom were retested. Of these, 1,479 were found to 
have less than normal hearing and 1,389 were referred 
to the Bureau of Child Study for follow-up. 


Thus in three years since the beginning of this 
service, a total of 359,543 children have received hear- 
ing tests, and of these a total of 6,965 children with de- 
fective hearing have been given the advantage of 
clinical follow-up in the Bureau of Child Study. 
This follow-up service figure does not include the 
great volume of remedial work done by local physicians 
at the request of parents for which no data are avail- 
able. 


In cooperation with the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and with the Illinois Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, the Vision Testing Project has been 
operating upon successive authorizations for over six 
years, since November, 1935, and has been responsible 
for most vital and fundamental results in health im- 
provement to an ever extending number of children. 
This service involves initial tests, retests, and follow- 
up for the correction and treatment of vision de- 
fects. In every school, principals and teachers assist 
the nurses in explaining to parents the need for im- 
mediate, competent medical examination when de- 
fective vision is found. Many children have not known 
how much there is to observe in the world since their 
vision has permitted them to see so little. Once their 
vision is corrected, they find school work much more 
pleasant and stimulating because the study hard- 
ship of poor vision has been eliminated. 


The total number of vision tests and retests since this 
project was started has now passed the million mark, 
with recorded vision corrections for more than 39,000 
children. 


In the correction of vision defects, most valuable 
assistance has been given to this project by the Illinois 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, the Chicago 
Ophthalmological Society, the Chicago Women’s Aid 
Society, and similar organizations. 


On March 26, 1941 these two projects were consoli- 
dated into one project—the Vision and Hearing Testing 
Project—in order to provide an efficient administra- 
tion and integration of this activity with the health pro- 
gram of the school. 


The main purpose of the vision survey is to prevent 
blindness and sight handicaps in the adult of tomorrow 
by caring for the eyes of the school children of today. 
The need for at least an annual checkup on vision of 
children in the school is revealed in the following table 
of results obtained from the Vision Testing Project 
carried on in the Chicago Public Schools for the year 
1939-1940; 


(Continued on page 192) 
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Health Knowledge 


First Aid 
irst I by L. JOSEPH CAHN 
Health Education Department 


Townsend Harris Preparatory High School 
_of City College, New York City 


WO iundamental problems are being resolved by the war: (1) 

how to make health knowledge interesting to students, and (2) 

how to overcome the apathy of school boards and school executives 
in providing adequate time, personnel, and space for the teaching of 
health education. 

Elementary and high school students for the most part have never 
been intensely interested in the health knowledge courses; presenting 
health knowledge as a key to future health and success means very 
little to those who live but for the present. The various state laws 
requiring that the evils of alcohol and tobacco be taught to pre-adoles- 
cents and adolescents do not necessarily make the subject a fascinating 
one. The emphasis of past generations of textbook writers, administra- 
tors, and teachers on technical names in anatomy and physiology has 
been a heritage that has not heightened interest in the subject. 

Overnight the war has changed certain phases of the situation. 
Students now wish, and even demand, instruction in first aid. This 
desire presents a solution to the first problem, for health knowledge may 
be taught through first aid. The American Red Cross Junior First Aid 
Course considers colds, thus offering an opportunity for the teaching of 
proper diet; an explanation of the respiratory system is necessary in 
the instruction of resuscitation; the problem of infectious wounds de- 


Photographs taken by Mr. Ira Zasloff, Health Education Department, Townsend 
Harris Preparatory School of City College, New York City. Charts shown in 


Illustrations prepared by Aaron Weiss and Bernard Raphan of the N.Y.A. of 
City College. 


velops the necessity of discussin 

germ theory ; the absorption of POisons 
or the upset stomach calls for an ex. 
planation of digestion ; the use of tour. 
niquets affords a dramatic Presentation 
of the circulatory system. Thus basic 
health knowledge, when taught as a 
part of a first-aid course, is potential] 
dynamic and of interest to the Student. 

The other half of the problem 
the apathetic attitude of school admin. 
istrators toward health education—js 
quickly eliminating itself as a result of 
public pressure. Never before in his. 
tory has there been such a nation-wide 
interest in first aid ; hundreds of thoys- 
ands of persons are estimated to be 
enrolled in the American Red Cross 
courses. Some authorities have de. 
clared that defense, to be adequate, re. 
quires at least one in every ten persons 
trained in first-aid procedures. In view 
of this public opinion, school authorj- 
ties are almost compelled to provide 
such instruction for their pupils. Ad- 
ministrators have suddenly become 
aware that their teachers of health and 
physical education, by virtue of their 
experience, are trained and educated 
to be instructors of first aid. 

It took the last war to stimulate the 
country into establishing legal provis- 
ions for physical and health education; 
this war seems to be stimulating the 
nation to putting into actual practice 
the spirit of these laws. If the physical 
and health education profession meets 
its responsibility and_ obligation 
promptly, the teaching of health edu- 
cation can become an integral and vital 
part of the school program. Action 
now will not only be effective in mak- 
ing a necessary and immediate contri- 
bution to the war effort, but will be 
fundamental in establishing the ground- 
work for the post-war teaching of 
health education. 

In 1939, the Health Education De- 
partment of Townsend Harris Prepara- 
tory High School of City College, 
New York City, considered the prob- 
lems raised in this article. As a te 
sult of Department discussions, two 
of the instructors—Dr. Hyman 
Krakower, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment and the writer—were authorized 
to conduct in their own classes a com- 


The use of tourniquets affords a dramatic 
presentation of the circulatory system. 
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bined first-aid and health knowledge 

se upon an experimental basis. 
Second term students were enrolled 
in the courses for two periods a 
week of 53 minutes each as a part 
of their required school program. 
Scattered examples from the class 
assignment sheet, which illustrate 
how the correlation of subject mat- 
ter was achieved, are reproduced 
later in this article in the “Master” 
Schedule on page 187. 

The curriculum of the school is 
designed to enable the students, all 
of whom have I. Q.’s of 125 and up- 
ward, to complete four years’ work 
in three; as a consequence, the 
health knowledge courses are more 
intensive than in other schools. This 
fact does not invalidate the principle 
of the experiment—that first aid and 
health knowledge may be combined 
into one course—for schedule as- 
signments may be adjusted to meet 
the individual school situation. 

To increase student participation 
and interest, written quizzes were 
given in alternate periods, the sub- 
sequent discussion of the questions 
serving as a substitute for the lec- 
ture. The reading of the class min- 
utes by the secretary of the previous 
lesson served as a quick review. 
Use of window-shade charts, mo- 
tion pictures, slides, student reports 
on books, and term topics, all con- 
tributed to make the hygiene class 
a period of movement and of in- 
terest to the students. 

These experimental courses have 
demonstrated that (1) first aid may 
be used effectively as a means to 
teach health knowledge, (2) health 
knowledge and practice have a more 
practical appeal to students if taught 
through first aid than if given per se, 
and (3) first aid becomes more 
vital and personal when combined 
with health knowledge. It was 
found, however, that the two pe- 
tiods a week did not prove ade- 
quate to meet the needs of both first 
aid and health knowledge. To com- 
plete the requirements of the first- 
aid certificate, the students in the 
course given by the writer volun- 
tarily attended extra periods. 

Based on the results of these ex- 
periments, the Health Education 
Department has recommended to 

(Continued on page 187) 
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The top picture in this panel shows how health knowledge, when taught as part of 
a first-aid course, is potentially dynamic and of interest to the student. The boys 
shown practicing resuscitation in the center picture have found that an explanation 
of the respiratory system is necessary to their understanding. The problem of infec- 
tious wounds, being studied by the boys in the lower photo, develops the necessity 
of discussing the germ theory. 
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Recreation and Wartime Morale 


By 


EARL MINDERMAN 


Director, Division of Information 
Work Projects Administration 


ee HAT forms of recreation do you prefer? a 

WY crews of soldiers at Camp Ord in California 

were asked recently. There was a moment 

of hesitation and then one of them replied: “I happen 

to come from a long line of civilians. Now that I am 

in the Army I still want to do about the same sort of 
things I did in my leisure back home.” 

Probably without realizing it, that soldier expressed 
the theory which governs the nation-wide program of 
recreation carried on by the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration for the men in the armed services of the United 
States. 

Uncle Sam’s fighting forces comprise chiefly young 
men from the farms, factories, and offices—a cross- 
section of the nation. Although living a new, strange 
life, their likes and dislikes have undergone no radical 
changes from those which motivated them as civilians. 
On duty they are subject to strict discipline and regi- 
mentation. During their leisure they want relaxation. 
Like any other group of Americans they don’t want to 
be told how they should spend their leisure. They want 
to feel free to choose their own recreation. 

“W.P.A. Recreation leaders have never attempted to 
tell the service men how to spend their leisure,” says G. 
Ott Romney, W.P.A. Recreation Director. “From the 
beginning our policy has been to make available a 
great variety of recreational opportunities and thus per- 
mit the soldier to choose that which is most appealing. 

“The principal job of recreation is to keep soldiers 
emotionally fit rather than attempt to build muscles,” 
he maintains. “They get a great deal of physical exer- 
cise as a part of their military training. Their leisure 
time should be diverted to more interesting channels. 

“Recreation is not essentially a physical activity: or 
athletic-type of program. Its scope includes every 
wholesome interest which appeals to the individual. 
Actually, it isn’t so much an activity as it is an attitude. 
And attitude is morale.” 

The recreation program for soldiers, of course, in- 
cludes such physical exercises as dancing, football, 
basketball, baseball, boxing, and wrestling, but much 
emphasis is also on restful leisure. If a soldier has 
spent the day tramping through mud or engaging in 
tiring maneuvers, he will show more interest in watch- 
ing entertainment, reading, or even taking part ina 
game of checkers than in something which requires a 
lot of physical exertion. 

The problem of providing suitable and adequate 
recreation for the men in the armed services has en- 
gaged the best minds among the trained recreation lead- 


ers Of the government and private agencies, as yl 
as Army and Navy officers. The solution has not beey 
easy because the large concentrations of men ¢op. 
siderably over-tax the recreational facilities of even th 
larger cities near military posts, and a soldier's pay jg 
hardly sufficient to afford many commercial amu. 
ments. Then too, some of the encampments in sparsely 
inhabited regions normally provide no recreation g 
all, good, bad, or indifferent. 


ACK in the early days of the induction program, a 
the request of Army and Navy morale officers, the 
Work Projects Administration, with its organization 
extending into every state and all defense communities 
inaugurated a recreation program in all posts and en- 
campments over the land. Being the only agency, 
with the exception of the Red Cross, permitted t 
function within military reservations, the W.P.A., work 
ing in cooperation with the officers, for more than two 
years has been conducting a program which has been 
expanding constantly to provide a wider variation of 
recreational opportunities. It is now operating in 
about two hundred military reservations and in more 
than four hundred communities where there are e- 
campments or industries producing implements of war. 
Government recognition of this work came last fall 
when a new $5,000,000 allocation was set aside fora 
W.P.A. Recreation project certified by the War De 
partment as important to national defense. It called for 
the employment of 5,000 recreation leaders. Now that 
the country is at war the number is expected to be more 
than doubled. Included among the leaders are many 
physical education instructors, coaches, and_ college 
men and women with recreational training. 

To take minds off the conflict, keep America emotion- 
ally as well as physically fit, and fill pleasantly, whole 
somely, and profitably the leisure time of those devoting 
their energies to winning the war, the Work Projects 
Administration and other agencies have revised theit 
peace-time programs to meet the present exigencies. 

The scope is being extended to meet the needs net 
only of the ever-increasing number of men in fhe 
service, but also the hundreds of thousands of men and 
women in industrial plants who find themselves work 
ing on night shifts which deprive them of their long- 
accustomed evenings and week ends of leisure. Ret 
reation centers are being kept open twenty-four houts 
a day and communities have been prevailed upon t 
operate theaters, libraries, and bowling alleys at night 
for those whose leisure begins after midnight. 
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Recreation programs are being offered in crowded 


defense areas where many families are concentrated 
in trailers and other make-shift quarters. In some in- 
sances, portable buildings are being used as temporary 
community recreation centers. 

Recreational clubs and other groups are being fos- 
tered for the purpose of producing such articles as 
bandages, knitted materials, posters, and clothing ; 
mass activities—community singing, street dancing, 
and celebrations—are planned; and wider participa- 
tion encouraged in outdoor activities such as nature 
study, camera clubs, hiking, and drama. 

Recreational opportunities are also being extended to 
air raid wardens and fire marshals; technical materials 
prepared for use in home recreation in the event of 
blackouts, and leadership developed, and entertain- 
ment and recreational equipment prepared for bomb 
shelters should their use become necessary. 

To prevent overlapping of efforts, the Federal Se- 
curity Agency is coordinating the work of the vari- 
ous organizations, public and private, which are con- 
centrating on the morale phase of the war. 


ECREATION for soldiers would be simple if it 

required only free entertainment and special events 
such as dances. But they need places to go when they 
are through with their daily tasks. This means récre- 
ation centers operated on a full-time basis, with facili- 
‘ties for table tennis, cards, reading rooms, writing 
quarters, musical instruments, and other equipment so 
that the men in uniform can drop in any time when 
free and entertain themselves. Establishment of these 
centers has been one of the big contributions of the 
W.P.A. 

Other groups have cooperated. In Salt Lake City, 
Utah, the Elks club turned over the entire floor of its 
palatial club house for use as a soldiers’ club. The 
W.P.A. supplies the personnel, and the men from near- 
by Fort Douglas have a place to go when in town on 
leave. This has proved one of the most popular gath- 
ering places in the city for the service men. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, has a Soldiers’ Service Cen- 
ter for troops stationed at Camp Joseph T. Robinson, 
and similar centers are found at Montgomery, Ala- 
bama; Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan, and scores of 
other cities in the vicinity of Army camps and Naval 
stations. 

Officers at military establishments in the vicinity of 
New York City and mayors of sixty communities 
joined in a request that the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration establish some type of recreation program for 
the thousands of soldiers stationed in. that area. The 
mayors were familiar with the regular community 
recreation programs of the W.P.A. and called in the 
agency to aid in extending the program for the benefit 
of the men in uniform. As a result, a comprehensive 
recreation program has been in operation there for 
many months. 

Soldiers have demonstrated their interest in dancing 
as a diversion, and W.P.A. dances have been carried 
out on a scale which may be surprising to those not 
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familiar with the program. Throughout the country 
hundreds of thousands of girls have shown a willing- 
ness to cooperate, and they have been mobilized into an 
“army” which rivals the government’s military organi- 
zations. In hundreds of communities the W.P.A. has 
organized these girls on much the same basis as the 
Army itself, with squads, companies, and battalions 
functioning under the direction of their own leaders. 
With each officer responsible for a group of from 
eight to ten girls, it takés only a short time to round 
up a sufficient number and make arrangements for 
the girls to reach the scene of the dance. In some 
cities the groups are called hostesses, while in others 
they have been given such names as Hospitality Clubs, 
Dancettes, or Dance Battalions. 

These dances usually are held at the Recreation Cen- 
ters or at large halls provided for the occasion, and 
music supplied by W.P.A. dance bands or orchestras. 
It is not uncommon for as many as 1,500 to 2,000 to 
attend. 

When the W.P.A. Recreation Director receives a 
request for a card party, taffy pull, or some other social 
function, he contacts the officers of the girls’ organiza- 
tion and they carry through to see that the required 
number are on hand. During the Yule holidays many 
of the girls assisted the W.P.A. recreation leaders in 
wrapping Christmas gifts which the soldiers sent home. 
One center alone reported that more than five thousand 
such packages were wrapped there for the men. The 
girls likewise make candy, cookies, and other sweets 
which are always available at the Centers for the 
soldiers. 

W.P.A. furnishes checkers, cards, and facilities for 
other games always available for soldiers who drop in 
at the centers, and pianos so that they can play and sing 
—always an interesting pastime for the men in uniform. 
Libraries are kept well stocked for those who desire to 
read, and stationery provided so that the service men 
can’t have an excuse for not writing home. 

Minstrel shows and dramatic presentations, pro- 
duced by the soldiers with the aid of W.P.A. leaders, 
have proven popular at many posts. A minstrel show 
at Fort Knox, Kentucky, for example, was a big hit. 
It had quite a “run” at the Fort and then the residents 
of nearby towns demanded showings. The minstrels 
went “on tour” with performances at these two towns 
and the soldiers as well as civilians were loud in their 
praise. 

For those with musical inclination, orchestras and 
bands are organized. At Biloxi, Mississippi, it was 
learned that men from six “big name” bands were in 
the service at one camp, so you can get an idea as to 
the caliber of music. This activity not only gives these 
men an interesting diversion but keeps them in trim 
for the day when they can take off their uniforms and 
return to their profession. 

The Recreation Centers serve as headquarters for 
hobby clubs, such as handicraft, radio, and photog- 
raphy. Materials are supplied free of charge. Dark 
rooms are provided for those who wish to develop pic- 
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America’s Abundance for School 


Lunches 


sidered the subject of what the nutrition service 

can contribute to national preparedness or na- 
tional betterment. In an article, “Defense and Girls,”’ 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal for May, 1941, Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt discusses a number of defense objec- 
tives for women and includes a few which would help 
to carry on the community school lunch program. 
Furthermore, she points out the desirability of highly 
efficient courses in home economics, with the schools 
used as laboratories to provide free hot lunches for 
every child. In this way the girls would get practice 
in properly feeding groups of people. 

Such a plan would serve the double purpose of im- 
proving the health of the children of the community 
while at the same time giving girls the knowledge and 
experience which would help them to raise the stand- 
ards of their own future homes. Also, as Mrs. Roose- 
velt remarks, “This course should teach buying and 
cooking for large numbers. Such preparation might 
be valuable in cases of evacuation of people, either be- 
cause of fire or flood or disaster of any kind, even in- 
cluding war.” She adds the suggestion that gardens 
could be grown cooperatively for the hot school lunches. 
In her opinion, this would give participants in such a 
project the feeling that they are contributing toward 
the better health of the children in their communities. 

These suggestions for nutritional service fit very 
well into the child feeding program of the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration. This agency, formerly known 
as the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation, has 
given surplus foods to school lunch programs for a 
number of years. It was not until 1939, however, 
that the S.M.A. felt justified in attempting to help 
meet the need on a large scale. Then an increasing 
public interest in and demand for these programs, plus 
rapidly growing supplies of surplus foods, convinced 
officials of the desirability of greatly expanding oper- 
ations. 

Announcement was made of the availability of 
large supplies of surplus commodities for those schools 
where an agency or interested group was willing to 
sponsor a program and where tlie state welfare agency 
would certify the need. About 600,000 children were 
being fed in this way in 1937-1938. Growing interest 
in the development of school lunch activities brought 
this number to 892,259 in 1939, and 2% million in 
1940. During the 1940-1941 school year, approxi- 
mately 5 million school children were fed lunches made 
in part from surplus commodities. 


A NUMBER of public-spirited people have con- 


By 


THELMA A. DREIS 


Surplus Marketing Administration 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


An estimate (doubtless conservative) of the numpe, 
of undernourished children in the nation’s schools js 
probably nine million. You will see that surplus com. 
modities are helping to feed just about half of these 
Bear in mind that this does not include the millions of 
children who are getting only fair diets, as Dr. Hazel 
K. Stiebeling, food economist of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, gays 
“just enough to keep them going.” 


How to Operate a Program 


The distribution of surplus commodities has beep 
carried out on several fronts, but the school lunch pro- 
gram has been one of the most popular outlets. Dis. 
tribution to these programs, of course, depends on com- 
munity cooperation in providing equipment, facilities, 
and basic foods to supplement surplus foods. 

At this particular time, thirty-six surplus commodi- 
ties are being distributed. Some of these are available 
in relatively small quantities, however, and are being 
distributed in only certain restricted areas. Those 
distributed to at least half of the states include butter, 
dry skim milk, evaporated milk, eggs, wheat cereal, 
corn meal, white flour, graham flour, rice, apples, fresh 
grapefruit, canned and dried peaches, fresh pears, 
prunes, raisins, dried beans, Irish potatoes, bacon, ham, 
salt pork, and lard. 

The initial impulse for the establishment of school 
lunch programs must come from the individual com- 
munities ; for it is there that the need is first realized, 
and it is there that the basic resources for such a pro 
gram are to be found. At the same time the Surplus 
Marketing Administration is ready to give every pos 
sible assistance in developing these programs. 

We will not have time to consider all the recom- 
mendations regarding the operation of such programs. 
Those of you who are interested, however, can find 
detailed information in three little pamphlets, SL4, 
“Facts about School Lunches,” SL-7, “School Lunches 
and the Community,” and SL-8, “Summer Lunches for 


Hungry Children,” copies of which can be obtained — 


by writing directly to the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, in Wash 
ington, D.C., or to our regional offices at Philadelphia, 
Milwaukee, Dallas, and San Francisco. 


Need for School Lunches 


Need for more school lunches is constantly brought 
to our attention. Soil erosion, unfertile land, catas- 
trophic droughts and floods such as we have expefr 
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recent years, industrial unemployment, and 
d agriculture, have all in one way or another 
contributed to the creation of a large group of people 


enced in 
mechanize 


fiving on very low incomes. In fact, a recent study 
showed that two-thirds of our families in the United 
States have incomes of less than $1,500, the average 
was only $826 a year. Translated into terms of living, 
that means an average of $69 a month for a whole fam- 
jy. As Mr. Milo Perkins, Administrator of the Sur- 
jus Marketing Administration, says, “That’s the story 
of under-consumption in one figure.” 

When you investigate these findings further and are 
informed that the average size of family was 3.9 per- 
sons you can understand why children of these people 
are of necessity underfed and half-sick, unable to de- 
rive full satisfaction from either work or play. 

The story about the child who picked up the rotten 
apple, then hid behind a tree to eat it; the one about 
the child who fainted in the school corridor (he had no 
breakfast that morning and had had little to eat the day 
before) ; the children who carried empty pails to school 
and bravely pretended to their companions that they 
had a lunch, are only a few of those that come to us 
in every mail. One group of boys who did not have 
money to buy food in the school cafeteria habitually 
hid in a coal yard and later pretended that they had 
eaten at a restaurant. ; 

A teacher in the Washington public schools is making 
a survey of what children eat at noon. Although she 
has not completed her analysis, the teachers who have 
turned in the records commented on the entries, and 
one of them said, ““No wonder some of these youngsters 
are not alert during the afternoon. Many of them eat 
no lunch at all, while others buy only candy, pop, and 
ice cream.” 


Benefits of the Program 


Benefits of the school lunch program are hard to pin 
down for several reasons. One reason is that the child 
is not at school all the day and food at other meals may 
counteract the influence of the noonday meal, or vice 
versa. Here again benefits and improvement in physical 
well-being might not be measurable although they are 
actual. Still another reason is that physical fitness is 
related to so many factors that it is difficult to control 
only one variable. We have conducted no intensive 
surveys of our own. However, reports volunteered 
from many different parts of the country present con- 
vincing evidence that school lunches have resulted in 
noteworthy improvement in physical well-being for a 
great number of children included in the program. 

Studies now under way under the direction of the 
Milbank Memorial Fund in New York, the Experi- 
ment Station in South Carolina, the Health Department 
and State University of North Carolina, a number of 
agencies in cooperation at State College, Pennsylvania, 
and the School of Medicine at Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee, have recently come to our atten- 
tion. All of them are focused on the nutritional status 
of school children as the main objective of, or as part of 
a larger, community project. 
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Attendance Reports 

The most convincing study of the benefit of the 
school lunch program reported to us to date is shown 
in a measurement of a relatively objective criterion, 
namely, attendance. Improvement in attendance is re- 
ported from many schools ; however, the best controlled 
study that has come to our attention is one from 
Missouri. This study was made from records in the 
office of the County Superintendent of Schools after 
the close of the school season. It shows that attendance 
improved more than 12 per cent in ten schools which 
had school lunch programs as compared with ten which 
did not have such programs. 


Year-Round School Lunch Program 

We are inclined to believe that the school lunch 
program has sufficient interest and encouragement now 
throughout the country so that local communities will 
put forth their efforts to expand it where it is most 
needed. The statistics of the past two years are definite 
evidence that the American public is informed of the 
availability of surpluses and is willing to help to dis- 
tribute them to the school children. 

We are now concerned about one other aspect of 
this picture of undernourishment, the question of the 
summer program. Will vacation for the five million 
school children now included in the school lunch pro- 
gram mean vacation from their only nourishing, well- 
balanced meal? Will vacation mean hunger and want 
and a loss of the physical development brought about 
by school lunches throughout the school year? The 
same spirit and enterprise which developed the school 
lunch program is now being focused on expanding the 
summer feeding programs. Some attention was given 
to this outlet during the summer of 1940. However, 
less than 250,000 children were included in those camps 
and recreation centers providing at least one nourishing 
meal daily made partly from surplus commodities. Per- 
haps through just such a professional group as you rep- 
resent, the summer feeding program can be stimulated 
to carry on the work of the school term. 

Encouraging reports of programs developed last sum- 
mer may give you an idea of how some local communi- 
ties have taken care of the feeding of school children 
during the vacation period. One striking example is 
the Back O’ the Yards Program in Chicago, Illinois. 


Back O’ The Yards Program 

This program was initiated in 1940 for undernour- 
ished children in one of the poorer sections of Chicago. 
Sponsored jointly by the Back O’ The Yards Neigh- 
borhood Council and the Catholic Youth Organization, 
and with W. P. A. help, this project served lunches 
at a neighborhood community center to some 1,200 
children daily in 6 shifts of 200 boys and girls each. 
Children from both public and parochial schools parti- 
cipated. All available surplus commodities were used. 


Colorado Summer Feeding Program 
A summer program in Colorado which has attracted 
considerable attention is one where children from the 
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Every room wanted to make a float for the parade. 


tion activities that the children have participated 

in during the year. Many old activities are 
demonstrated along with new activities created to fit 
this particular need. They vary according to the needs 
and interests of each school. For example, one school 
used as a theme for its playday, “Our United States.” 
With this theme each room selected a state and drama- 
tized through rhythms or games special features of that 
particular state. Imagine the fun the children had de- 
picting the famous Kentucky Derby of the Blue Grass 
State. Geography, history, and social science are thus 
learned in a most natural manner. 

Another school chose as its theme, “Know Your 
City,” and through the study of civic beauty spots as 
well as community resources, instilled in the children a 
civic pride that in the future may lead to better ways 
of living within the community. By using a main idea 
as the basis for games, dances, and stunts, regular 
physical education activities can be presented in a more 
entertaining manner. 

Through careful planning and organization, a play- 
day should be able to be given outdoors, on the play- 
ground, or indoors in the gymnasium if the weather is 
cold or rainy. Much confusion can be avoided if in- 
vitations state where the performance will be held in 
case of inclement weather. 

The best of actors like to have one dress rehearsal 
so necessary adjustments can be made. A dress re- 
hearsal in a playday is the children’s time for enjoying 
the show. Costumes should be worn, and activities 


A Vice is a resume of the physical educa- 


Come the 
Mardi Gras 


- A Playday - 


By 
HELEN FAHEY 


Physical Education Department 
Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools 


given just as for the real performance. Any adjust. 
ments as to the tempo of the music or the security ofa 
bonnet may be cared for at the rehearsal. The playday 
performance is the audience’s day and children not per- 
forming should be kept in the background. We have al] 
attended an entertainment wherein a complete act was 
ruined by the actors in the preceding number hunting 
for their parents. After a room presents its activities, 
all the children should return to the room and await 
their parents. With children remaining inside, the 
audience can be given the most consideration in the 
arrangement of the seats. When possible, arrange the 
seats in the shade and from an elevated distance to view 
the performance. If this cannot be done, place the seats 
in a group, but allow for entrance and exit space for 
the children. 

The best music to use is recorded, for few schools 
can afford an accompanist. Loudspeakers can be pro- 
vided for the rehearsal and the playday for as little as 
three to five dollars. 

Every child enjoys “dressing up” to portray his part 
in the playday. A playday should include the joy of 
making costumes and the costume should, therefore, be 
simple enough to be made by the children. A crepe 
paper bonnet or apron will prove as colorful as a long 
cheese cloth dress, and will enable the actor to portray 
his part as well. 

All activities should be short and colorful. Even in 
a many-room school, the program should not be over 
an hour and a quarter in length. By limiting events 
to three to five minutes, as many as twelve to eight 
activities can be presented. 

With all activities short, colorful, organized, and well 
planned, a playday will appeal to all—to the child, be 
cause he is satisfying his hunger to be an actor; to the 
teacher, because she is able to demonstrate in an entef- 
taining and informative manner phases of the yeats 
physical education program ; and to the parents, because 
they are seeing their boy or girl participating in 4 
school activity that is making good entertainment. 

The interest that stimulated the “Mardi Gras play- 
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day” came with the enrollment of a new girl from New 
ican. She entered the school a week after the Mardi 
Gras and brought with her all the enthusiasm needed 
for arousing interest. The Mardi Gras soon became a 
unit of work for the fifth-grade room of boys and girls 
and culminated in a play showing its historical back- 

ound. The interest after the play spread throughout 
the school until it became the theme for the spring 
Pre the big features of the Mardi Gras was the 
big parade with its gorgeous floats. A boy in the 
seventh grade worked out the plan of using small play 
wagons for the floats by placing two long boards five 
feet in length and one and one-half feet in width on the 
wagon. This formed a platform on which the floats 
were built. By using four sticks, a yard in height, on 
each corner and joining these sticks with light weight 
rope, a float could also have flowers or streamers hang- 
ing down from the top, making them more beautiful. 
Each room was given the opportunity of planning and 
decorating a float for the parade. Following is a list 
of the floats and their description. 


The Floats 


1. King of the Mardi Gras.—The king’s float was 
decorated with yellow paper to represent gold. He sat 
in the middle on a throne, a box covered with an old 
velvet drape, and wore a gold paper crown. His mantel 
was a borrowed velvet evening wrap. 

2. Fairyland (Kindergarten).—Fairyland held the 
audience quite spellbound by its beautiful fairies in 
white dresses and colorful tissue paper wings. The 
fairy king wore a white suit and silver crown and 
carried a sparkling wand made of glistening paper. 
The float was covered in pink and white crepe paper 
and had a fringe of pink and white paper around the 
top. 
3 Bubbles (First Grade).—A boy and a girl sat on 
two small chairs facing each other blowing bubbles. 
The bubbles were huge balloons fastened to their bub- 
ble pipes. This float was decorated with light green 
crepe paper and had varied colored balloons fastened 
in bunches to the poles at each corner. 

4. China (First Grade).—The children made a jin- 
rikisha and had a little Chinese girl riding in it with a 
coolie pulling her. The girl was dressed in her kimono 
and carried a fan. The coolie boy wore a dark smock 
and a coolie hat made from kraft paper. The float 
was covered in yellow crepe paper and had many home 
grown iris on it. 

5. The Quintuplets (Grade Two).—So much inter- 
est had been shown in the daily happenings of the 
Quintuplets that the second-grade built their float 
around them. A large white buggy was beautifully dec- 
orated with pink and blue and one little quintuplet in 
pink bonnet rode in it. The other four quintuplets in 
matching pink bonnets sat on the floor of the float. 
One nurse dressed in a white dress and wearing a white 
crepe paper apron and nurse’s hat pushed the buggy 
while the other four nurses walked, two on each side 
of the float. 
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6. Dixie (Grade Two).—Little pickaninnies with 
black cotton stocking-covered faces and bright colored 
old gingham dresses, made this float a bright spot in 
the parade. All the pickaninnies had huge paper slices 
of watermelon and contentedly sat and ate as the float 
rolled on. This float was covered in red and green 
crepe paper. 

7. Circus (Grade Three)—A huge old-fashioned 
rocking horse formed the base for this float. One 
clown rode the horse while another one held on tightly 
to the horse’s tail. Two clowns ran along this float 
performing handsprings and other stunts. The float 
was done in blue and yellow crepe paper and had an 
imitation (painted craft paper) scalloped awning 
around the top. 

8. Toyland (Grade Four ).—This float held a beauti- 
ful French doll and a sturdy tin soldier, who occasion- 
ally fired his gun, which made the French doll cry 
“Oh.” The tin soldier wore blue slacks with a white 
crepe paper stripe up the leg. His coat, an ordinary 
blue suit coat had a wide white belt which helped to 
hold his gun in place. His hat was the tall soldier type 
made of craft paper and covered with red crepe paper. 
The French doll wore a pastel organdie summer dress 
with a crepe paper bow on her hair. The float was in 
blue and white and had many toys on it. 


Participants in the horse race. 


9. Cornucopia (Grade Five)—This was a copy of 
one of the real floats in the Mardi Gras parade of that 
year. It was a huge horn of plenty made of paper 
mache. It had all the fruit of the season made of crepe 
paper and stuffed with scrap material. The base of the 
float was a deep purple. This float had no children on 
it. 

10. Spring (Grade Six).— Princess Spring sat 
amidst a bower of cherry tree blossoms while two little 
bunnies peeked from behind her throne. Princess 
Spring wore a pale pink dress and a wreath of blos- 
soms. The two bunnies were kindergarten children 
and wore sleepers and crepe paper bunny hats with long 
rabbit ears. The float was covered in green paper and 
cherry blossoms. 

11. Aviation (Grade Six)—The children in the 
sixth grade made a miniature airplane from orange 
crates, with paper wings that had a spread of ten 
feet. An aviator rode in the cockpit and gravely 
saluted those who were watching the parade. The base 
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of this float was blue and the airplane was painted 
white with red trimmings. 

12. Colonial Days (Grade Seven).—The last float 
was also a copy of one of the real floats in the Mardi 
Gras parade of that year. A boy and a girl (dressed 
in period constumes) stood one on each side of an old- 
fashioned sun dial in an old-fashioned southern gar- 
den. The costumes were from the school costume 
room. The garden was a crepe paper hollyhock one 
made by the children. 


Every child enjoys dressing up. 


Each of the floats was pulled by two boys who wore 
crepe paper blue capes and tams. The parade entered 
at one end of the ground, rolled the whole length of the 
ground, circled around and then formed a background 
for the activities that followed. 


The Activities 


1. Confetti Dance (Grade One Boys and Girls).— 

Costume—Girls wore light colored spring dresses 
and boys wore wash suits. Each child had a pastel 
colored basket that he had made filled with real con- 
fetti. 

Formation—The .boys and girls danced together in 
couples on the playground, but in no designated spot. 
The couples ran on from entrance to the center of 
ground. They stood with baskets in left hands, right 
arms locked with partners. 

Music—Victor record, Bummel Petrus, V-25-A. 

Activity—The music for this rhythm starts in the 
middle of the record where the music changes from a 
ae slow rhythm to a fast one. A chalk line on the record 
ee will help the player to find the right rhythm. 


Rhythm one: Boys and girls with right arms locked at 
elbow ran around in a small circle in place, kicking legs for. 
ward as they ran. When rhythm stopped for a count, children 
also stopped and then continued step in same direction, 

Rhythm two: On slow part of the music, boys stood still 
and girls moved around in tempo to music, scattering 
throwing their confetti. They returned to partner at eng of 
rhythm. 

Rhythm one: Repeated. Same partner step was repeated 

Rhythm two: Repeated. Girls stood while boys scatters 
confetti. 

Rhythm one: Repeated. Same step repeated. 

Rhythm two: Repeated. Boys and girls both scattered con. 
fetti, moving slowly toward exit of the playground, 

Rhythm one: Repeated. Children ran quickly off play. 
ground. 

2. Balloon Game (First Grade).— 

Costume—Children wore white crepe paper caps 
made in stocking cap fashion. As the string was 
ped around the gathers at the top of the. cap a colored 
balloon was fastened to the cap. The balloons were red, 
white, and blue. The caps were held on by chin straps. 

Formation—The children ran on to the circle from 
the entrance and stood according to the colors of their 
balloons: red, white, blue, red, white, blue. At the re. 
hearsal the children wore their balloons and determined 
then where their places would be on the circle. 

Activity—A child who was leader stood in the cen- 
ter with many (gas filled) balloons tied to a long string, 
When the leader called a color, all the players wearing 
the colored balloon ran around the circle, back to their 
original place and ran into the center to the leader, 
The first one who got to the leader was the winner, 
The winner held the balloons up and called the next 
color. This game was played until each color had been 
called at least two times. The original leader clapped 


The Quintuplets, complete with entourage. 


his hands to tell the children it was time to stop playing. 
They ran off to the exit. ; 

3. Dixie Land (A Dance by Boys and Girls of Grade 
Two) .— 

Costume—Children wore black cotton stockings om 
head, arms, and legs. The girls made braids out of 
black yarn and fastened them to their stocking heads. 
Red, yellow, and green ribbons were tied to the end 
of the yarn braids. They wore old gingham dresses 


(Continued on page 195) 
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Extending the Work Women’s 


Officials 


PON the request of the Legislative Board of 
U the National Section on Women’s Athletics, a 

meeting was held to plan for the expansion of 
Women’s National Officials Rating Committee. The 
meeting was attended by the following: Jane W. Shur- 
mer, Past-Chairman of N.S.W.A.; Bess Powell, Vice- 
Chairman of W.N.O.R.C.; and Florence L. Hupprich, 
Chairman of W.N.O.R.C. 

Using the statistics as printed in the basketball 
guides, a summary was compiled to show the number 
of boards:and:.the-number -of-nationally-rated officials 
forthe past fiveyears:> 


1940-41 1939 40 1938-39 1937-38 1936-37 
Bds. Offs. Bds. Offs Bds. Offs. Bds. Offs. Bds. Jdgs. 


Northwest 3 25 a 3 3 
Southwest 4 50 4 34° 4 36 oe 


Central ae 7 66 6 58 6 53 5 6 
South 15 144 14 105 14 115 a 


2 inc.) (3 inc.) (1 inc.) (1 inc.) 
Midwest 9 89 8 81 9 67 so @ 8 
inc. ) (1 inc.) 
East 19 207 17 200 20 218 22 181 21 48 
(2 inc.) (4 inc.) (2 inc.) (8 inc.) 
Total 57 571 53 514 56 529 58 446 52 108 
(5 inc.) (7 inc.) (5 inc.) (10 inc.) 


*Information in the Guides was incomplete. 


A true picture of the status of the Women’s National 
Officials Rating Committee cannot be obtained from 
these facts alone, as the rating of officials has extended 
to other sports besides basketball. 

The survey showed that there were no boards in the 
following states: Maine, Delaware, West Virginia, In- 
diana, Arkansas, Louisiana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Idaho, Nevada, and Arizona. Of these, In- 
diana, Idaho, and Nevada had a board at one time 
within the past five years, while the others had not. 

The proposed objectives of the expansion plan were 
outlined as follows. 

1. To give national ratings to members of a local 
board. 

2. To hold clinics. This includes such activities as 
(a) demonstrations of officiating, (b) rules discussion 
and interpretation, (c) supervision of, or coaching, the 
practices of candidates for examinations. 

3. To assist in organizing a new board. 

The general plan for expansion for the next five years 
was tentatively outlined as follows: 

1. 1941-42—concentrate expansion in the following: 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Maine, Arizona, and 
Arkansas. 
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FLORENCE L. HUPPRICH 


Oregon State College, Corvallis 
Chairman, W.N.O.R.C. 


2. 1942-43—concentrate expansion in the following : 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Louisiana, and 
West Virginia. 

3. 1943-44—concentrate expansion in the following: 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Delaware, 
and Indiana. 

4. 1944-45 and 1945-46—allotted for a follow-up 


- program with further expansion, which will be de- 


termined by future needs. 

The plan in general was approved by the Legislative 
Board of the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 
Since additional funds from the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics were not available, it was suggested 
that the chairman of the Women’s National Officials 
Rating Committee do as much as possible with the 
funds from the Women’s National Officials Rating 
Committee. 


O one small group can determine where the most 

urgent needs are throughout the United States. 
It is advisable that the expansion during the next few 
years be made upon the basis of requests. Just how 
quickly any request can be met will depend upon the 
financial status of the Women’s National Officials 
Rating Committee as well as the amount and kind of 
assistance which the present boards can provide. 

To get the plan under way, it is best that groups de- 
sirous of the kind of aid listed above contact the na- 
tional chairman. State Representatives of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics should also report any 
needs with which they are familiar. If any present 
board knows where it can and is willing to assist, 
such information will aid the chairman in planning the 
program. 

In some localities it may be advisable to hold a clinic 
before a national board is established. Groups wishing 
such help can speed up the work by getting organized 
and providing a place for such a meeting. Any pres- 
ent board member who is capable of assisting with 
sports clinics and is willing to do so should send her 
name to her board chairman, who will in turn send 
it to the national chairman. The October news letter 
contained a blank for reporting such service. 

The expansion program does not intend to do “mis- 
sionary” work. Its purpose is to expand where there 
is a need. State Representatives of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics can cooperate with the 
nearest board by helping to ascertain the needs in that 
community. The board chairmen can advise the State 

(Continued on page 190) 
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RDINARILY the _ publication 

date of the JouRNAL is the first 
of the month, with the exception of 
September when the mailing is pur- 
posely withheld until the tenth of the 
month to reach teachers after they have returned to 
their positions in the fall. 


The Schedule 
_of Journal 
Publication 


This year, however, the issuance of the JouRNAL has 
been very irregular and a word of explanation is 
offered to our readers. The January JouRNAL was sent 
out very late because of a change in printers to effect 
economies. Certain other issues have been delayed 
in order to include important committee reports or 
pronouncements from our National officers—statements 
which it was felt should reach our members as soon as 
possible even though it meant upsetting the printing 
schedule. 

The present March issue, which carries all of the 
District Convention programs with the exception of the 
combined National and Southern, to be held April 15- 
18, and of the Eastern District, April 29-May 2, is prac- 
tically back on schedule. Every effort will be made to 
issue the April number by March 20th so that it will 
reach our readers in plenty of time to study the Na- 
tional Convention program. The Eastern District pro- 
gram will also be contained in it. : 

Because the school year is being shortened in so 
many schools, the JouRNAL plans to come out sooner 
with its last two numbers; and, barring unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, the May publication date will be April 20th 
and the June date May 15th. 

We hope that our readers have not been too greatly 
inconvenienced by these changes and again wish to 
emphasize the fact that during the war crisis it may 
be necessary on occasions to delay publication if cer- 
tain official reports are considered of such importance 
that they should reach our readers at the earliest 
possible moment. 


: NE. of our past President 
The Drive for O C. H. McCloy, has forwnadl 
Physical 


the following letter to the Jourya, 
Fitness office with the suggestion that it be 
called to the attention of our readers 
The letter is addressed to Dr. McCloy from Major. 
General W. R. Weaver, Active Chief of the Air Corps 
and reads as follows: 

“The large number of rejections because of physical 
defects, and the poor physical condition of many ge. 
lectees demonstrates the need for a more adequate 
physical training program in this country. A physical 
education program should not only afford the Oppor- 
tunity for each individual to participate in conditioning 
exercises, but should create a desire to do so. A well. 
balanced program of this kind, it is believed, would 
have reduced the number of physical disqualifications 
for military service, as well as decreased the time re. 
quired to condition recruits for military campaigns,” 

This letter is convincing in stating the case for phy- 
sical education in this day of need. From all branches 
of service—Army, Navy, Army Air Service, Naval 
Aviation—comes the stark statement that the indoc- 
trination of our country’s young men for service could 
be speeded up from three to six months if the draft 
enrollees at the camps were in condition to undergo 
intensive training. This is the immediate service we 
can render. Already many schools have extended and 
adapted their required courses along military needs, 
Remote aims must temporarily be sacrificed. Mass 
production must of necessity be favored over individual 
patterning in this war for survival which has us in its 
grasp. Our paramount and unrelenting purpose now 
must be to win. 

Even though the higher aims of physical education 
as we conceived them to be must be temporarily sacri- 
ficed, we must retain full confidence that the war once 
won, physical education will be the stronger in action 
and spirit because of the ordeal through which it has 
passed and the enhanced recognition of the contribu- 
tions that physical fitness makes to all aspects of living. 


jor- 


Physical OT long ago in the Los Angeles 
Education Times there appeared an editorial 
and Public severely condemning our progtam of 
Relations physical education and athletics because 


of the high percentage of rejection 
in the army draft. The tremendous expenditures 
for leadership and athletic equipment were cited as 
ineffective and almost useless and the people of 
America were called upon to do something about a phase 
of our educational program which should be charged 
with the preparation of youth in health and physical 
fitness to meet the needs of the present emergency. This 
editorial is undoubtedly typical of the thinking of a cer- 
tain percentage of the population which may be rather 
large and which does not stop to consider the causes for 
rejection nor to realize that it is utterly impossible for 
physical education to remedy defects of teeth, hearing, 
vision, and nutrition. Such statements should make us 
pause and reflect upon the reasons for beliefs of this 
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nature. It would appear that our professional forces in 
health and physical education have a job to do in selling 
our program to the public. 

Leadership involves not only the actual conduct of 
the program but also an interpretation of that pro- 

am to the people of the nation. Have we as profes- 
sional people been alert in this regard? Does the lay 
public know what our professional goals are? We have 
in many instances sold our philosophy to school ad- 
ministrators, but have we sold it to the boys and girls, 
to parents, and to the nation in general? Have we 
given enough consideration to our public relations? In 
many respects the answer to these questions must cer- 
tainly be “no.” We get publicity for the spectacular 
features of our program, which involve only a very 
small percentage of the boys and girls under our direc- 
tion, but the average layman knows nothing of our pro- 
gram in general. Either we have made no attempt to 
disseminate our philosophy or have failed because of 
lack of technique. There is probably much to be said 
on both sides but this is certain—that by and large 
educational workers are not publicity minded nor do 
they look with favor upon those in their ranks who are. 
Is this a mistake? Would political leaders have looked 
to our profession if they had known and realized the 
necessity for competent leadership? What must be our 
course of action in the future? 

I am not sure that I can answer that question but this 
I know—that our philosophy must first be sold to the 
boys and girls who participate in our program. My 
colleague, Dr. John Bovard, tells a story which may 
serve to illustrate my point. Not long ago a boy was 
in his office questioning the procedures which he was 


experiencing and during the course of the conference » 


Dr. Bovard took occasion to lay out for him what 
physical education is attempting to do. The upshot of 
the whole affair was that when the boy finally left the 
office he said “I have been taking physical education for 
a number of years but this is the first time anybody has 
ever told me what it is all about.” This seems to me 
to be a serious indictment of one phase of our leader- 
ship and one which we must take seriously. As a first 
step then we must see that our boys and girls know 
what we are trying to do.—By Frederick W. Cozens, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


ORALE. What is it? How is 

it developed? How is it main- 
tained? How is it measured? These 
questions and others of a _ related 
nature have recently attained a new 
importance in military circles. Conversations with 
those who are associated with the Morale Division of 
the Army, combined with some observation of the 
programs carried on by this division, make it clear 


that there is a great deal of confusion regarding the. 


subject. The subject is so important, however, that it 
seems desirable to clarify two or three points which, 
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at least to the present writer, appear to be of basic 
importance. 

First, the idea seems to exist in the minds of some 
of those who are employed in this service that morale 
is a new concern in military science. This, of course, 
is erroneous. Military leaders have always been con- 


_cerned with morale. The only difference is that we 


have now formally adopted the title “morale” to cover 
certain qualities that were previously designated by 
other titles—spirit, drive, enthusiasm, etc.—and have 
set up a definite unit to deal with it. 


Second, it is apparent that some of the people em- 
ployed in administering the morale program have an 
exaggerated idea regarding the importance of morale 
in warfare. Some of the workers seem to hold the view 
that morale is all-important; everything else is sec- 
ondary; an army that has a high state of morale is 
bound to win. This, of course, is absurd. An army, 
to fight most effectively, must have equipment, good 
leadership, a personnel capable of performing a wide 
variety of duties, and many other qualities that cannot 
be classed as morale. Morale is only one of a number 
of qualities essential to military success. 


The point I am trying to make here is demonstrated 
daily in the field of athletic competition. Every coach 
in the land has seen teams whose morale was perfect 
yet who were beaten on the field or floor. The other 
teams had more skill, or more endurance, or more 
good substitutes, or better plays, or something else 
which determined the issue. Morale is undoubtedly 
important in all group. enterprises, yet an army, like 
an athletic team, cannot rely upon this quality alone. 
Performance ability is also important. 


Finally, it is apparent that in some quarters there is 
a gross misunderstanding regarding the means for 
developing morale. In too many camps the program 
seems to center in providing the new army with all 
the comforts of home—good food and beauty rest 
mattresses, bank directors’ work hours, and Holly- 
wood entertainment. These provisions and activities, if 
not overdone, undoubtedly have some value in devel- 
oping morale, but any army that is trained on such a 
regimen, either alone or in good part, will end with 
little or no morale. 

One might assume that our military leaders have 
some knowledge of what went on in the Siegfried line 
and the Maginot line between September, 1939, and 
May, 1940—everybody else does. The German sol- 
diers spent their days practicing military maneuvers, 
working long hours, participating in sports, and living 
outdoors—hardening and preparing themselves for 
warfare. The French soldiers, in contrast, spent -their 
time idling in comfort, entertained by the stars of the 
Paris stage and screen. The record of the next three 
weeks makes it clear that the state of morale in the 
German army was very high and the state of morale 
in the French army was very low. There are grounds 
for believing that there was a direct relationship be- 
tween the training programs of the two armies and 
the level of morale that existed in each.—By S. C. 
Staley, University of Illinois. 
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Experiment with Bulletin Boards 


O YOUR students habitually read the bulletin 
board? Or do you have so much material 
posted that they just don’t bother to read any 

of it? 

‘The bulletin board pictured in Illustration 1 is not 
unlike many in our schools and colleges. Examine it 
closely to see how much it contains, and you surely 
must examine it closely to learn anything at all. Here 
is a list: 

An excellent field hockey technique picture. 
Field hockey rule book. 

Announcement of various practices for the week. 
First-aid poster. 

Poster announcing Hi-Y Barn Dance. 

A long article on beauty hints. 

Another long article on teeth. 


Se 


REPOR! 
EVERY 


AT ONCE/ 


Illustration 1 


8. A third long article on baseball. 

9. Poster to encourage showers after class. 

10. Rules of table tennis. 

11. Chart on volleyball techniques. 

re 12. Clipping from the newspaper concerning the 
: dance. 

13-19. Seven different notices posted at all angles by 
various students concerning cheerleader’s practices, 
; leader’s club meeting, lost articles, etc. 

What a conglomeration ! 
ae Your bulletin board is your advertising medium. 
ee Would you bother to read an advertisement that was 
her not well set up, and did not clearly picture the one or 
hh two articles advertised? You would not! Neither do 
your students want to plow through the material pic- 
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tured in Illustration 1 to get information. The mere 
sight of so many different things on one bulletin board 
would discourage anyone from trying to read it. 

Specialists in that field tell us that the first essential 
in good advertising is that the advertisement must 
“catch the eye.” In order to do that, it must be dif. 
ferent, yet it must be simple. Pictures with a little 
printing (or writing) serve much better than long, 
printed articles. 

Most of our students glance at the bulletin board on 
their way to or from classes. They should be able to 
take in the contents without having to do a great deal 
of reading. As a matter of fact, if you quiz your stu- 
dents, you will find they do not bother to read a long 
article at all. It is either a lazy generation, or a very 
rushed one. They claim they do not have time to 
read long articles, but they will take time to read a 
few lines, if their attention has first been attracted by 
a striking or unusual picture. On the other hand, the 
pictures may not in themselves be different, but may 
be cleverly arranged. 

I have been experimenting with bulletin boards for 
some time, and find that the system I have been using 
for the last three years is most effective. I asked for 
volunteers to take charge of the bulletin board, and 
from that group of volunteers I picked a girl who did 
good work in the Art Department. She chose her own 
assistant. It was found that two people could accom- 
plish more work than three or more. 


Illustration 2 
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The same girl took charge of the bulletin board tor 

two years. This year she is a senior—one of those 
opular seniors who participates in every possible extra- 
curricular activity— so she and I both agreed that it 
would not be wise to add the care of the bulletin 
hoard to an already overloaded schedule. Before we 
made the decision, however, another student had already 
asked if she might have charge of the board this year, 
Nona were not going to do it. Why? One reason 
might be that at least three times last year Nona’s 
name appeared in the school paper in connection with 
the excellent displays. Credit should be given where 
credit is due. 

In connection with this bulletin board work, several 

ints were made clear at the outset, namely : 

1. The bulletin board was never to be elaborate. The 
preparation takes time and no student has a great 
amount of time to spend on work outside of her studies. 

2. The material on the board was to be changed 
every week. 

3. We were to try to stick to a central theme every 
week. Occasionally, two or more items would have 
to be presented, but if so, they were to be brief and 
effective. 

4. The girl who had charge of the bulletin board was 
to use her own initiative as far as possible, even to the 
ideas that were to be presented from week to week. 

This may sound as though the student was given 
too much leeway, but it really has worked out very 
satisfactorily. Naturally, she frequently asked for ad- 
vice, and, from time to time, I offered suggestions. 
Sometimes, when I wanted a special setup, such as 
for Posture Week, I suggested it several weeks in ad- 
vance so that she could start thinking about it. It was 
to be truly an expression of her own ideas. — 

We have a large box of bulletin board material, con- 
tributed by various students. Most of them are “bul- 
letin board conscious,” and when they see anything 
which they think could be used, they bring it in. We 
have collected quite a bit in a short space of time, and 
the interesting factor is that it is all unsolicited. 


IHlustration 3 
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IHlustration 5 


We have found that mounting pictures on colored 
paper has added decidedly to the attractiveness of our 
‘board. One might ask where we get the money to buy 
this paper. Most schools have no funds to take care 
of such “extravagances.” Neither do we. 


Illustration 4 


I have made the ruling in my physical education 
classes that if there is anything left in the locker room 
between classes or at the close of the morning or after- 
noon sessions, I collect it. Also, if a padlock is left 
on the bench, or if the padlock on the locker is not 
snapped shut, I collect it, and the girl who is responsible 
for leaving the article out or leaving her padlock un- 
locked must pay a fine of five cents to recover the 
article. This amount may seem small, but five cents 
to some high school students is a lot of money. It 
works. The same girl rarely leaves an article out the 
second time. The money thus collected is used to buy 
paper, pipe cleaners for figures, etc., for our bulletin 
board. 

Illustration 2 shows how two sports may be com- 

(Continued on page 190) 
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An Athletic Insurance Plan 


By 
ELDON |. JENNE 


Director of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Portiand, Oregon, Public Schools 


land, Oregon, requested the Multnomah County 

Medical Society to appoint a committee on school 
health and suggested that this committee make recom- 
mendations for the proper care of high school athletes 
from the medical viewpoint. The School Health Com- 
mittee was appointed, and in September, 1938, the fol- 
lowing communication was received: 


l* the spring of 1938, School District No. 1, Port- 


The following report embodies the initial recommendations 
of the Medical Committee on School Health, with sole refer- 
ence at this time to the health of high school athletes. 

The premise upon which this report is based is that the 
health of high school athletes means the health of all the 
students, male and female, engaging in all type of athletics. 
While some sports are more hazardous than others, the 
problem must be attacked in relation to all sports and must 
consider all students participating in all sports. 

The Multnomah County Medical Society is intensely in- 
terested in this problem and can provide whatever medical 
care is necessary. The Society is anxious to see as complete 
and as progressive a program established as is possible and 
believes that such a program would provide the following : 

1. A competent examination before participation in a sport. 

2. Elimination of the physically unfit either permanently or 
until the disability has been corrected. 

3. First-aid facilities available on the field for the hazardous 
sports. 

4. Elimination of the injured from practice or game par- 
ticipation for as long as is necessary to insure a maximum of 
permanent recovery. 

5. Pre-game inspection, and medical care provided for foot- 
ball contests. 

6. Records of injuries kept and reviewed from time to time 
to ascertain results and discover ways and means of improving 
student health. 

7. After care by a physician chosen by the family. 

8. In case the injury created a dental problem, the same type 
of care as in item 7 by the family dentist. 

. . . We recommend as the first step in this program that 
the various high school athletic associations be unified in 
some manner so that the above progressive program can be 
worked out in equal fairness to all participating in athletics in 
all high schools in Portland. 

Very truly yours, 
MuLTNoMAH County MEDICAL Society 
CoMMITTEE ON ScHoo. HEALTH 


It should be explained here that in May of 1938 a 
new Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation was organized and a new director employed 
to head this department. Superintendent Dugdale 
assigned to'the director of the department the control 
and management of high school athletics. However, 
the actual financing of the program was still handled by 
each high school. A member of the health and physical 
education staff was appointed as athletic director by the 


principal of each high school. This man acts as an af | 
viser to the Director of Health, Physical Education, ang 
Recreation, in all matters pertaining to athletics, ang 
together with his principal is held responsible for the 
proper conduct of athletics in his school, accord; 


to the rules and regulations that are set up on a city. 


wide basis. 

The School Health Committee of the Medical Spo. 
ciety, the athletic directors, and the director of the de. 
partment met and discussed the committee recom. 
mendations. The eight-point program, as outlined by 
the committee, was accepted. In order that the pro. 
gram could start functioning, the Multnomah County 
Medical Society agreed to examine all football and 
basketball boys free of charge. This they did in the 
fall semester, 1938, taking care of items 1, 2, 3, 4, and §, 
embodied in their recommendations. This was the 
first time that all Portland high school athletes were 
examined before being allowed to participate in ath- 
letics. Items 6, 7, and 8, were taken care of if desired 
by the athlete himself, through hospital associations 
and similar organizations. In case of injury, if the 
athlete was insured, he was cared for by these organi- 
zations. He could not make use of his family phys- 
cian under this plan, and many athletes were not in- 
sured at all. The athletes of the eight high schools paid 
$3392.00 for this type of insurance service during the 
school year 1938-1939. This plan of insurance was 
never satisfactory and in case of serious injuries, par- 
ents usually insisted that the family physician be called 
in, which was an additional cost to them. 

When the new school budget was adopted for the 
year beginning January 1, 1939, it contained items of 
$1100 for examination of high school athletes, $300 to 
provide for medical service at football games, and 
$1000 for the insurance of the high school athletes, 
making a total of $2400. This was the first step in 
setting up financial backing for the health committee's 
recommendations. 

Early in 1939, it was suggested that the relationship 
of the Board of Education to the athletic program 
should be the same as their relationship with other 
phases of the school program ; that the program of atl 
letics is a definite and integral part of physical educa 
tion and should receive satisfactory financial support, 
involving adequate provisions for facilities—indoot 
and outdoor—transportation, personnel, equipment, it- 
structional supplies, and the replacement and repair d 
equipment and supplies, all under sound business pre 
cedure. Mr. J. W. Edwards, the Assistant Superit- 
tendent, discussed this proposal with the high schodl 
principals, and they unanimously adopted recommenda: 
tiofis, later passed by the Board of Education on May 
25, 1939, which set up a complete centralized contrdl 
of athletics. 
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SATION 


EGINNING with the football season, in the fall 
B i 1939, the complete program as recommended by 
the School Health Committee was put into effect. We 
had a gentleman’s agreement with the 450 doctors of 
the Multnomah County Medical Society and the 400 
dentists from the Portland District Dental Society that 
they would take care of all athletic injuries up to the 
amount of $300 for any one case, excepting that cov- 
erage would not be provided for: (1) bacterial infec- 
tion, including athlete’s foot, except pyogenic infections 
which shall occur with or through an accidental cut or 
wound; (2) hernia or rupture; (3) any kind of dis- 
tase; (4) injuries received prior to the date of this 
agreement. 

Each student participating in the interscholastic ath- 
létic program for this school year paid a compulsory 
itsurance fee of $2.50 for football and $.50 for any 
other sport. In case of injury they could choose any 
member of the medical or dental society to take 
care of them. Thus the remaining items, 6, 7, and 8, 
of the Medical Society’s recommendations were put 
into effect. 

The Medical Society set up a schedule of doctor 
and X-ray fees and stipulated that: 

The schedule of medical fees payable for all treat- 
ments shall be identical to the schedule of fees set up 
by the Oregon State Medical Society in their pamphlet 
published by authority of their Council, in 1934, less 
25 per cent. This schedule is identical with the State 
of Oregon Industrial Accident Commission schedule. 

Bills from physicians other than those belonging 
to the Multnomah County Medical Society were rec- 
ognized in the case of emergency. 

The Dental Society also set up a schedule for dental 
fees, using the Oregon State Accident Commission 
dental fee schedule. 

The M. F. Bradley Insurance Agency, of Portland, 
acted as the clearing house for the Medical and Dental 
Societies. 


This first year was largely an experimental year. 


The insurance rates of $2.50 for football, and $.50 for 
every sport per athlete were set up to bring in about 
$3300, which it was hoped would be a sufficient amount ; 
however, injuries were numerous, many were of a 
major type, and the total cost of the insurance exceeded 
$4000. 

The Medical and Dental Societies, however, had an 
agreement that if after paying the hospital bills there 
were not sufficient funds on hand to pay all approved 
medical and dental bills, including X-rays, physio- 
therapy, and laboratory fees, such bills should be paid, 
pro rata, up to the extent of the funds available for 
the school year ending in June, 1940. 


Sa result of the first year’s experience, the Medi- 
cal Society Committee made the following-recom- 
mendations for the 1940 football season: 

1. The fact that football is the most dangerous of 
the competitive sports has caused the societies to put 
special emphasis on the care and treatment of the foot- 
ball players. Of the 766 boys turning out for football, 
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294 were injured badly enough to require attention of 
a physician or dentist. We believe a large number 
were due to lack of rain at the beginning of the foot- 
ball season, causing playing fields upon the beginning 
of fall practice to be in a very hard condition. It is our 
recommendation that these fields be soaked continu- 
ously for at least two weeks before the beginning of 
the football season. 


2. Many of the boys returning to school in the fall, 
in turning out for football, were not properly condi- 
tioned physically before scrimmage sessions were be- 
gun. It is our suggestion that no scrimmage be allowed 
until at least one week and possibly two weeks of pre- 
liminary conditioning and exercising have taken place ; 
special emphasis should be put on ankle exercises. 

3. Although no weekly record was kept during the 
past season of the exact time injuries occurred, we 
find from questioning many of the students who were 
injured that in many cases injuries occurred after a 
long practice session or in the final period of the game. 
It would be our suggestion that the total amount of 
scrimmage and period of time a boy can play in ath- 
letic games be limited. Fatigued athletes become more 
easily injured than fresh ones. 

4. Because of infections occurring after accidents, 
it is our suggestion that each boy be required to fur- 
nish himself, on turning out for football, at least two 
clean towels. These should be laundered daily. We 
have found on investigating that in some cases athletes 
have not been furnished with towels, and it is very im- 
portant that this phase be watched very carefully. 

5. Our attention has been brought to the fact that 
some students, particularly in regard to knee injuries, 
have been allowed to participate in football games where 
in the opinion of the family doctors this was entirely 
inadvisable. During the coming year, therefore, it is 
our suggestion that no boy be allowed to participate 
where medical histories make such participation in- 
advisable. Twenty-five boys were hurt seriously enough 
so that in the opinion of the Committee they should not 
be allowed to participate in football for medical rea- 
sons. Case histories of these injuries should be taken 
up with the coaches, and the boy’s parents, if neces- 
sary, to explain how future participation in sports may 
result in permanent disability. 

6. A special survey should be made this year to de- 
termine the exact cause and time each boy is injured, 
to determine whether these injuries are due to coach- 
ing or conditioning, showing the correlation between 
the school and type of athletic injuries, that is, to de- 
termine if some particular type of injury is common 
to certain schools. 

7. Each team participating in football g»mes should 
be required to go through at least a 3-minute warm-un 
period at the beginning of the game and at the be- 
ginning of the second half. 

8. There is a wide variance in the ages of boys play- 
ing football. A boy 18 or 19 years old is much better 
developed physically than a boy 14 years old, and ath- 
letic contests should not be permitted where there is 
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Southwest District Association Convention 


April 9, 10, and 11. | Hilton Hotel 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9 


1:00 p.m. Registration. (Mezzanine Floor, Hilton Hotel.) 
2:30 P.M. Tour under direction of Chamber of Commerce. 


6:00 p.m. SUPPER AND GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves, Vice-President, South- 
west District. 

Greetings: Mayor of Albuquerque. 

President’s Message: James W. Coleman, President, South- 
west District. 

“The School as a Health Hazard,” Walter S. Knox, Ph.D., 
Director of Health and Physical Education, El Paso 
Public Schpols, El Paso, Texas. 

“The Role of Physical Education in the Program of Na- 
tional Defense,” Fred W. Cozens,-Ph.D., Dean of School 
of Applied Arts, University of California, Los Angeles. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10 


7:30 A.M. Business Meeting, Executive Committee. 


9:00 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Recreation. 


Presiding: J. S. Jarvis, Recreation Director, Mesa Parks 
and Playgrounds, Mesa, Arizona. 

Theme: “Recreation Geared for Victory.” 

Welcome: Mayor Clyde Tiagley, Albuquerque. 

Discussion Panel. 

Leader: Hubert Atherton, State Director of National Youth 
Administration. 

“Public Interest in Recreation,” John Milne, Superintendent 
Public Schools, Albuquerque. 


James W. Coleman 
President 


Albuquerque, New Mexico 


“Recreation through Music,” Mrs. Helen C. Ryan, Director 
of Adult Music Project. 

“Air Base Men’s Viewpoint of Recreation,” Lt. James C 
Nesestra, E. and R. Officer, Air Base. 

“Recreation for Men in Uniform,” Mrs. Warner Blair 
Executive Secretary of City Recreation. ’ 

“Recreation through U.S.O.” Wiley Winsor, Director of 
U.S.O. Center, Albuquerque. 

“Recreation at Heights Community Center,” Mrs. Irene 
Teakell, Director of Heights Community Center. 

Demonstrations: Activities at Center. 

“Training for Participant Recreation Should Begin Early— 
Child Rhythmics,” Mrs. Ardith Hukill. 

“Wholesome Stories Help to Create High Ideals,” Teg 
Denton. 

“Physical Fitness for Women through Recreation’— 
Women’s Exercise Class,” Roberts Beck Mathews. 
“Dancing for Recreation—Square Dance,” Keany Roche. 
Address: “Participant versus Spectator in Recreation for 


Victory,” Major R. R. Brown, New Mexico Military 
Institute, Roswell. 


Therapeutics. 


Chairman: Alice V. Gantzer, Corrective Physical Educa- 
tion, San Francisco City Schools. 

“Corrective Body Mechanics in the Regular Physical Edu- 
cation Program” (with demonstration), Catherine 
Worthingham, President of the American Physiotherapy 
Association; Director of Physical Therapy and Hygiene, 
Stanford University. 

“Some Factors in Good Posture,” G. Rosenbaum, M.D, 
Orthopedic Surgeon, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Teacher Education. 
Chairman: Alice O. Bronson, University of Utah. 


Mrs. Leo Gleaves 
Vice-President 
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“The Selection and Guidance of Prospective Teachers of 
Physical Education,” (speaker to be announced). 

“Report of the Teacher Selection Committee, 1940-’42,” 
Hazel J. Cubberley, University of California, Los An- 
geles, Chairman. 

“Present Practices in the Selection of Candidates for Phy- 
sical Education Teachers in California,” (speaker to be 
announced ). 

“Present Practices in the Selection of Candidates for Phy- 
sical Education Teaching in Utah,” (speaker to be an- 
nounced). 

“The Prognostic Value of the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination in the Selection of Candidates for Physical 
Education Teaching,” (speaker to be announced), 

“Correlations between Success in Student Teaching and 
Success on the Job,” (speaker to be announced). 

Discussion Leader: Hazel J. Cubberley, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles. 

Business Meeting. 


11:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: James W. Coleman, President, Southwest Dis- 
trict. 

“Allied Youth in the Program of Physical Education and 
Recreation,” W. Roy Breg, Executive Secretary, Allied 
Youth, Washington, D.C. 

“Health and Corrective Physical Education of the School 
Child,” Catherine Worthingham, Stanford University. 


12:40 p.m. States Luncheon. 


Chairman: George Petrolonus, President, New Mexico 
Association. 

_ Introduction and brief responses from presidents of state 
associations or their representatives: N. J. Steverson, 
Arizona; Louise S. Cobb, California; Proctor Hugg, 
Nevada; Leona Holbrook, Utah. 

“A Serious Question for Youth,” W. Roy Breg, Executive 
Secretary, Allied Youth, Washington, D.C. 

“Corrective Physical Education Today,” Alice V. Gantzer, 
Corrective Physical Education Director of San Fran- 
cisco City Schools. 


2:30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


Elementary School. 
Chairman: Winifred Van Hagen, Chief, Bureau of Phy- 


Janet Wood 
Secretary-Treasurer 


CONVENTION BOUND? 


You’re sure to like New 
Mexico’s Newest and Finest... 


The HILTON 
HOTEL 


IN ALBUQUERQUE 


@ SPLENDID 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


@ GOOD FOOD 


@ DANCING AND 
ENTERTAINMENT 
IN LA COPITA 


sical Education for Girls, State of California, Sacra- 
mento. 

“The Place of Health in the Integrated School Program,” 
Dr. Edna W. Bailey, Professor of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

“The Place of Physical Education in the Health Program 
of the Elementary Schools,” William R. LaPorte, Chair- 


Bernice Moss 
Immediate Past President 
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man, Division of Health and Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
“The Place of Rhythmical Experiences for Children in the 
Physical Education Program,” Martin H. Trieb, Super- 
Spa visor of Physical Education, Los Angeles City Schools. 
4 Panel Members: 
: Margaret Schmidt, Visiting Teacher, Albuquerque Public 
Schools. 
Mrs. Blanche Montgomery, School Nurse, Albuquerque 
Public Schools. 
14 Kenneth L. Westworth, Ph.D., Principal, Lew Wallace 
School, Albuquerque. 
Ruth Nelson, Physical Education, Albuquerque Schools. 
Mrs. Eunice Adams, Supervisor, Bernalillo County Schools; 
Albuquerque. 
Mrs. Bessie Grusendorf, Classroom Teacher, Coronado 
School, Albuquerque. 
Mrs. Fannie Warncke, State Director of Public Health 
Nursing, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Mrs. George Wilcox, State President, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation, Dexter, New Mexico. 
Mr. Fred Hinger, Past-President, New Mexico Associa- 
tion, Portalis, N. M. 
Dr. S. W. Adler, State Department of Health, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


Women’s Athletics. 


Chairman: Eleonore Ginno, San Mateo Junior College, San 

Mateo, Calif. 

a! Committee: Mary Alice Gale, State Teachers College, Sil- 

=" ver City, N. M. 

3 Representative, National Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Nan Roberts, New Mexico State College, Las Cruces, 
New Mexico. 

o “The Need and Place of Competition in the Rural Schools 

nee and Colleges,” Jane E. Shurmer, Past Chairman of the 

3 National Section on Women’s Athletics, Chico State 
College, Chico, California. 

“The Organization and Functions of Officials Rating 
Boards,” Donaldine Grass, Past-State Representative 
of National Section on Women’s Athletics. 

Demonstrations. 

Basketball Game—Students from the University of New 
Mexico. 

National Officials—Rosa Bloxham, San Francisco Bay 

Counties of Women’s Officials, Beulah Smertz, Utah 

e Board for Women’s Sports. 

- Rules Interpretation and Demonstration of Procedures in 

Officiating. 


4:30 p.M. Square Dancing on Horseback, and Rope Spinning. 
University of New Mexico. 
5:00 to 6:00 p.m. Meeting of State Representatives and Sports 
Chairman, National Section on Women’s Athletics. 


7:00 P.M. BANQUET 
(Alvarado Hotel) 
Presiding: James W. Coleman, President, Southwest Dis- 
trict. 
eee Master of Ceremonies: William R. LaPorte, Chairman, 
ta Division of Health and Physical Education, The Uni- 
‘ a versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Bin Ly “Encouraging Signs in the Physical Education Field,” John 
Leo Milne, Superintendent of Schools, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 


Address: Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Dean, College of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11 


7:30 a.m. Business Meeting, .Executive Committee. 
7:30 a.m. Dance Section Breakfast. 


Chairman: Betty Pease, San Diego State College, § 
Diego, California. 
Business Meeting. 

Reports from the states. 


9:00 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Health Education. 


Chairman: Ruth Ward Mumford, School Health Eq 
Consultant, Utah State Department of Health, 

Theme: “Coordinating Our Efforts in the School Health 
Program for National Fitness.” 

“From the Medical Point of View,” (speaker to be an. 
nounced). 

“From the Public Health Point of View,” (speaker to be 
announced). 

“From the Teacher’s Point of View,” Anne Raymond, Field 
Representative in Education, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Soil Conservation Service, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

“From the Dental Point of View,” Dr. R. C. Dalgleish, 
Director of Dental Health, Utah State Department o¥ 
Health, Salt Lake City. 

“Some Guides in Evaluating Health Education Facilities 
in the School and Community,” Walter S. Knox, PhD, 
Director of Health and Physical Education, El Paso 
Public Schools, El Paso, Texas. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. J. C. Moffitt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Provo, Utah. 


UCation 


Dance. 


Chairman: Betty Pease, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California. 

“The Purpose and Place of Educational Dance,” Martha B. 
Deane, Director of Women’s Gymnasium, University of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Demonstration Workshop: “Effective Methods in Teaching 
Dance.” 

“Rhythms in the Elementary School,” Mrs. ' Genevieve 
Brown Wright. 

“Social Dancing in the Junior High School,” Margaret 
Burton. 

“Creative Responses to Modern Dance in the High School,” 
Betty Pease. 

Demonstrations by children from Albuquerque — Public 
Schools. 

Group discussion on problem solving. 


Chairman: Dr. Pauline M. Frederick, The University 
of Southern California. 

“Importance of Research to Teachers of Physical Educa- 
tion,” Dr. John F. Bovard, Chairman, Department of 
Physical Education, University of California, Los An- 
geles. 

“A Study of Attitudes of Freshman Women at the Uni- 
versity of Utah toward Physical Education Activities,” 
Mrs. Beverly H. Yerrington, Instructor in Physical 
Education, University of Utah. 

“The Total Work Criterion of Physical Fitness,” Dr. 
Craig Taylor, Assistant Professor of Hygiene, Physt 
cal Education and Physiology, Stanford University. 

Discussion Leader: Dr. Anna Espenschade, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


11:00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 


“\ Program of Southwest Folk Lore,” Dr. A. L. Compa, 
Mrs. Brewster, and Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves. 
12:45 p.m. General Luncheon. 
Presiding: George White, University of New Mexico. 


Address: Dr. Edna Bailey, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 
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Northwest District Association Convention 


Convention Theme: “The Place of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation in the Promotion of Physical Fitness.” 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10 
8:30 A.M. Registration. 


9-30-11 :00 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Virginia L. Shaw, President, Northwest District, 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation; Washington State College. 

Greetings from President Shaw, Educators, and Civic 
Leaders. 

Speaker: Doctor John Sundwall, Professor of Hygiene and 
Public Health, University of Michigan School of Public 
Health. 


11:00 a.m.-12:00 Noon. SECTION MEETINGS 


Women’s Athletics, Girls’ Physical Education, Dance and Swim- 
ming. 
Films: “Modern Dance,” presented and discussed by Betty 
Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College. 


Men‘s High School and College Physical Education and Ath- 
letics. 

Co-Chairmen: Lawrence L. Jacky, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Walla Walla Public Schools; Mil- 
ton Benjamin, Director of Athletics, John R. Rogers 
High School, Spokane, Washington. 

Theme: “Objectives of Athletics and Physical Education 
that Will Produce Physical Fitness.” 

Discussion Topic: “Standardization of a Body-building Pro- 
gram in Physical Education and Athletics.” 

Leader: John Weierhauser, Track Coach, Washington State 
College. 


12:30 p.m. State Luncheon Meetings. 


Virginia L. Shaw, President 
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Washington State College 
University of Idaho 


Clair V. Langton, President-Elect 


Pullman, Washington 
Moscow, Idaho 


SECTION MEETINGS 


2:00-5:00 p.at. Men’s High School and College Physical Educa- 


tion and Athletics. 


Co-Chairmen: Lawrence L. Jacky, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Walla Walla Public Schools; Milton 
Benjamin, Director of Athletics, John R. Rogers High 
School, Spokane, Washington. 

Orientation remarks, Milton Benjamin. 

Theme: “Objectives of Athletics and Physical Education 
that Will Produce Physical Fitness.” 

Discussion Topics: 

“Do We Need a State Director of Athletics and Physical 
Education?” 

Leader: Eldon I. Jenne. Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Portland Public Schools. 

“Should the School District Finance the Athletic Program?” 

Leader: James Ennis, Director of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Athletics, Everett Public Schools. 

“The Place of Discipline and Morale in Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics.” 

Leader: Henry Bendelle, Director of Physical Education and 
Athletics, Ballard High School, Seattle, Washington. 

“Physical Education, Athletics, and War.” 

Leader: Leon Green, Director of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 


2:00-3:45 p.m. Women’s Athletics, Girls’ Physical Education, 


Dance and Swimming. (Combined meeting) 

Chairman: Janet Wirt, Director of Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Idaho. 

Theme: “Contributions of Dance, Swimming, and Women’s 
Athletics in the Promotion of Physical Fitness.” 

Discussion Topics: 

“Dance Techniques and Their Use in Physical Develop- 
ment.” 


A. A. Auernheimer, Sec.-Treas. 
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Leaders: Harriet Thompson and Pirrko Paasikivi Roecker, 
University of Oregon. 

“Swimming as a Means of Promoting Physical Fitness.” 

Leader: (To be announced) 

“Women’s Athletics and the Promotion of Physical Fitness.” 

Leader: Carrie M. Brown, Washington State College. 


4:00-5:00 p.m. Women’s Athletics and Girls’ Physical Education. 


Chairman: Dorothalee Horne, Central Washington College 
of Education. 

Business Meeting. Election of National Chairman-Elect 
and Members-at-Large. 

“How We Do It,” a series of short talks and demonstrations 
of various phases of athletics for girls and women. 

“Bowling,” Josephine Tyler, Ballard High School, Seattle, 
Washington. 

“Pateka,” Gladys Baker, Ellensburg High School, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 

“Methods of Mixing Participants on Play Days,’ Rosemary 
Hess, Newberg High School, Newberg, Oregon. 

“Pass and Touch Ball,” Adah Sands, Cheney High School, 
Cheney, Washington. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. Elementary and Junior High Schools, Physical 
Education and Health. (Joint meeting) 


Chairman: Irene S. Trenary, Lewiston State Normal School, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

Panel Discussion. Topics: 

“The Place of Health and Physical Education in-the Total 
School Program.” 

“Building Morale by Developing Leadership and Follower- 
ship.” 

“The Place of the School in Preserving Emotional Stability 
During the Present Crisis.” 

“The School Nurse’s Place in National Preparedness.” 

“A Healthy Body as the Foundation for Post-War Recon- 
struction.” 

Leader: (To be announced). 

Members of Panel: Dr. Frederick Fisher, Physician, Spo- 
kane, Washington; Maude Holman, State Normal School, 
Lewiston, Idaho. (Other participants to be announced.) 


4:15-5:30 p.m. 


Group discussions directed by panel members. 

Discussion Topics: 

“The Doctor and the Nurse in the Promotion of Physical 
Fitness in the School Health Program.” | 

Leader: Dr. Frederick Fisher, Physician, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

“The Place of Health and Physical Education in the Total 
School Program.” 

Leader: (To be announced). 

“Building Morale and Developing Leadership and Follow- 
ership.” 

Leader: (To be announced). 

“The Place of the School in Preserving Emotional Stability 
During the Present Crisis.” 

Leader: (To be announced). 


4:00-5:45 p.m. College. 


Chairman: Dr. Elmer Berry, Washington State College. 

Theme: “An Evaluation of College Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation in Light of the Present Emer- 
gency.” 

“What Will the War Do to Our College Program?” 

“What Changes Should Be Made?” 

“What Should College Leaders Do About It?” 

Discussion Topiés (15 minutes each) : 

“Health,” Dr. Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College. 

“The Required Physical Activity Program for Men,” A. B. 
Woodward, Eastern Washington College of Education. 

“The Required Physical Activity Program for Women,” 
Florence Alden, University of Oregon. 

“Athletics,” Francis Schmidt, University of Idaho. 

“Military Influences on Recreation,” Captain H. H. House, 
United States Army. 


Summarizer: Dr. R. W. Leighton, Dean, School of Phys 
cal Education, University of Oregon. ial 

Report: “An Instrument for Measuring Applications 
letigs, Dancing, and Corrective Work,” Jack L 
Montpelier, Idaho, High School. 


4:00-5:00 p.m. Student. 


Speaker: Dr. John Sundwall, Professor of Hygiene and 
Public Health, University of Michigan School of Public 
Health. : 

Informal discussion. 


to Ath. 
eighton, 


BANQUET 
(Time and place to be announced) 
8:30 p.m. Demonstrations followed by group Participation: jp 
American dancing. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11 


SECTION MEETINGS 
9 :00-10:30 A.M. Health. 


Chairman: Mary Lee Hill, Libby Junior High School, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Theme: “What Constitutes a Functional Health Teaching 
Program.” 

Orientation remarks by a member of the Washington State 
Department of Health. 

Following this presentation two discussion groups will meet 
simultaneously. 

Discussion Topics: 

“Methods and Materials in Health Education.” 

Leader: (To be announced). 

“Supervision of Health Teaching.” 

Leader: Dr. O. M. Rott, Director of School Health, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

Summarisers: Leaders of the discussion groups. 


8 :30-10:30 a.m. Dance. 


Chairman: Norma Anderson, Washington State College. 
Demonstrations and discussions. 

“Presentation of Rhythmics to Primary Groups.” 
Leader: Cora Mae Chestnut, Spokane, Washington. 


8 :30-10:30 A.M. Swimming. 

Chairman: Jesse Puckett, Central Washington College of 
Education. 

Discussion Topics: 

“What Can Teacher-Training Institutions Do to Set Up 
Standards for Training Teachers of Swimming, Water 
Safety, and Life Guarding?” 

Leader: Jack E. Hewitt, Oregon State College (with repre- 
sentatives from Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Red Cross, teach- 
er-training institutions, and the camping field). } 

“Corrective Values in Swimming” (Demonstrations and dis- 
cussions) . 

Leader: Catherine Dittebrandt, Eastern Washington College 
of Education. 

“New Methods and Materials in the Field of Aquatics.” 

Leader: Virginia Hawke, Western Washington College of 
Education. 

Report: “National Swimming Convention,” Natalie Reich- 
art, Oregon State College. 


8 :30-10:30 a.m. Men‘s High Schoo! and College Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics. 

Co-Chairmen: Lawrence L. Jacky, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Walla Walla, Washington; Milton 
Benjamin, Director of Athletics, John R. Rogers High 
School, Spokane, Washington. 

Films: 

“Football,” presented and discussed by Francis Schmidt, 
Football Coach, University of Idaho. 

“Basketball,” presented and discussed by John Friel, Basket- 
ball Coach, Washington State College. 
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On in 


re of 


Ruth Weythman, Vice-Pres. 
(Health) 


8:30-10:30 Women’s Athletics. 
Chairman: Dorthalee Horne, Central Washington College 
of Education. 
Meeting of Women’s National Officials Rating Committee. 
Leader: Florence Hupprich, Oregon State College. 


9:30-10:30 A.M. Recreation. 
Chairman: Robert S. Neilson, Washington State College. 
Theme: “Wartime Recreational Needs.” 
Discussion Leaders: Captain H. H. House, United States 
Army; Stan Witter, Spokane, Washington. 
Films: “Softball Piayed Correctly,” “Playground Circus.” 


9:30-10:30 a.m. Elementary and Junior High School Physical 
Education. (Joint meeting.) 
Chairman: Irene S. Trenary, Lewiston State Normal School, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 
Presentation of discussion leaders’ summaries of group dis- 
cussions, with suggestions and revisions from the floor. 


8:30-10:30 A.m. Student. 


Chairman: Barbara White, University of Idaho. 

Discussion Topics: 

“The Need for and Value of a State Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation.” 

Leader: Mary Lou Johnson, Washington State College. 

“Opportunities for Physical Education Majors in the Armed 
Forces (Boys and Girls).” 

Leader: La Vern Bell, University of Idaho. 

“Physical Fitness in the Present Emergency.” 

Leader: (To be announced). 


10:40 a.m.-12:15 p.m. GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: Virginia L. Shaw, President, Northwest District 
Association. 

Reports of Committees. 

Presentation of convention summaries of various sections. 

Men’s High School and College Physical Education and 
Athletics—Lawrence L. Jacky, Director of Health and 
Physical Education, Walla Walla, Washington. 

Women’s Athletics, Girls’ Physical Education, Dance, and 
Swimming—Janet Wirt, Director of Women’s Physical 
Education, University of Idaho. 
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Eldon |. Jenne, Vice-Pres. 
(Physical Education) 


12:30 P.M. 


R. H. Hager, Vice-Pres. 
(Recreation) 


H. H. House, Historian 


Elementary and Junior High School Physical Education— 
(To be announced). 

Health—(To be announced). 

Student—(To be announced). 

Summary Speaker: Dr. John Sundwall. 


SECTION LUNCHEONS 
College. 

Leaders: For Men, Leon Green, University of Idaho. For 
Women, Mary Gross Hutchinson, University of Wash- 
ington. 


Leader: Norma Anderson, Washington State College. 
Business Meeting. 
Committee reports and election of officers. 
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Midwest District Association Convention 


April 8, 9, 10, 11 


Convention Theme: “Physical Education Faces War Time.” 


SPECIAL CONVENTION FEATURES 

Outstanding Speakers: Nationally known speakers will bring 
valuable information on the convention topic: Mark McCloskey, 
Katherine Lenroot, Clarence A. Dykstra, John B. Kelly, Alice 
Marble, Elmer D. Mitchell, Margaret Bell, Carl Stockholm, 
G. Ott Romney, Delbert Oberteuffer, John L. Griffith, Harry 
Stuhldreher, August Pritzlaff, and many others, in general ses- 
sions, section meetings, and consultation service. 

Demonstration Meeting: Samples of types of activities used 
in the Physical Fitness Programs for schools, colleges, clubs, 
and industry will be presented by representative groups. 

Educational Exhibits: A large and interesting display has 
been planned. 

Commercial Exhibits: The whole fifth floor Assembly Room 
will provide fine space for many booths. These exhibits will 
be in the center of all convention meeting rooms. 

Convention Widows Program: A new feature for providing 
entertainment for wives, guests, and friends. 

Consultation Service: A special evening program for those 
who wish to consult or disagree with experts in various fields. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8 


8:30 a.m.-12 Noon. Registration. Assembly Room, 5th Floor, 
Schroeder Hotel. 


9:00 A.m.-6:00 p.m. Tours and Visitations. 
mation Booth. 


Inquire at Infor- 


10:30 a.m. Executive Meeting. (English Room). 
Noon. Exhibits Open. 


Wisconsin Avenue, looking west 


Schroeder Hotel 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


1:00-9:00 P.M. Registration. 


2:00-3:00 p.m. Meeting of Section Officers and Convention 
Committee Chairmen. 


4:00-5:30 p.m. Motion Pictures. 
“National League Baseball (1941),” “Championship Basket- 
ball,” “Tuberculosis,” “Defending City Health,” “Endo- 
crine Glands.” 


4:00-5:30 P.M. Teas and Receptions. 


8:00 P.M. OPENING SESSION 


Presiding: E. O. Hoppe, Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; Convention Man- 
ager. 

Music: Furnished by Department of Music, Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Greetings: Governor’s Office; Mayor Zeidler, Milwaukee, 
Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee; AAHPER— 
August H. Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Education, 
Chicago. 

“Recreation and Physical Welfare in Defense,’ Mark Me- 
Closkey, Director of Recreation, Federal Security Ad- 
ministration. 

Summarizer: Ross L. Allen, University of Michigan. 


10:00 p.m.-1:00 A.M. Dancing. 


Square dancing, mixers, demonstrations—new steps and 
dances, ballroom dancing. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 9 


7:30 A.M. Breakfast Meetings as desired. Consult notices at 
Registration Desk; Information Booth; Bulletin Board. 


9 :00-10:30 A.m. SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Grace M. Griffin, Director of Physical Education 
for Women, West Virginia University; President, Mid- 
west Physical Education Association. 

“Health of Children in Wartime,” Katherine Lenroot, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Discussion on questions from audience. 

Summarizer: Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers, State Teachers Col- 
lege, LaCrosse, Wis. 


10 :30-12:00 a.m. 
Camping. 
Chairman: Ross L. Allen, University of Michigan. 
Secretary: Charlotte E. LaTourrette, Ohio University, Ath- 
ens, Ohio. 
Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 
Round-Table Discussion: “What Should be the Content of 
an Ideal Camp Counselor Training Course in College?” 
Discussion Leader: William Peterson, Department of Phy- 
sical Education, Northwestern University. 
Summarizer: Charlotte E. LaTourrette. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


City Directors. 
Chairman: Fred Hein, Director of Physical Education, Pub- 
lic Schools, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Secretary: Kenneth Flanagan, Public Schools, rae Ill. 
Summarizer: (To be announced). 
Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 
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“Supervision Problems in Physical and Health Education.” 

Discussion Leaders: 

Dr. A. S. Barr, Professor of Education, University of Wis- 
consin. . 

C. C. Bishop, Superintendent of Schools, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Dr. Leslie Irwin, Director of Health and Physical _Educa- 
tion, The Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago. 
j..F. Waddell, Senior Assistant State Superintendent, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Dr. Dorothy McDonald, Advisory Physician in School 
Health Education, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, 
State Board of Health, Madison, Wis. 


Therapeutics. 

Chairman: Robert J. Francis, Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin. 

Secretary and Summarizer: K. J. McCristal, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Health and Physical Education, Michigan State 
College. 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Discussion on the following subjects: 

1. Health Education Aspects of the Physical Education 
Program for Atypical Students. 

2. Professional, Ethical, and Legal Relationships Between 
Physical Education and Medicine. 

3. Demonstrations of Specific Education Exercises for 
Atypical Students. 

4. The Physical Education Teacher Interprets the Health 
Examination Record. 

5. Civil Service Requirements in Physical Therapy 
Course in Physical Therapy. 

(Discussion Leaders to be Announced.) 


Short 


Health Education. 


Chairman: Helen L. Coops, Department of Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Cincinnati. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Fred W. Hall, Chicago Board 
of Education. 

Business Meeting. 

Topic for Discussion: “School Health Education in a Na- 
tion at War: Expansion? ‘Appraisal? New Emphases?” 

1. Health Instruction: Re-Examination to consider program 
expansion and new emphases. 

2. Health Services: Appraisal in terms of the army health 
examination findings in order to consider new emphases 
or techniques. 

3. Community Relationships: Move actively toward closer 
coordination between the school and community agencies 
in order that both may function more effectively in mat- 
ters of health. 

Discussion Leader No. 1: Dr. Mabel Rugen, University of 
Michigan. “How Can School Health Instruction be 
More Effective in These Times? Should There be 
Changes or New Emphases: If So, Where, How, and 
by Whom?” 

Discussion Leader No. 2: G. E. Watson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Wauwatosa, Wis. “Should the General School 
Program be Expanded to Include Such Topics as First 
Aid, Home Nursing and Hygiene, Canteen Service, 
Nutrition, and Consumer Eaucation? Who Would be 
in Charge of Such Work and Where Would it Belong 
in the School Program?” 

Discussion Leader No. 3: Dr. E. Gute, School Health Com- 
missioner, Whitefish Bay, Wis. “Should School Health 
Services be Reorganized in View of the Army’s Find- 
ings Regarding Physical Defects Among Our Adult 
Population ?” 

Discussion Leader No. 4: Alice Miller, Director of Health 
Education, Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago. “How 
can the School Health Program Coordinate More Effec- 
tively With Both Official and Non-Official Community 
Agencies? Is the War Emergency a Factor in This 
Situation, and Are There Any Significant Implica- 
tions Involved?” 
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Milwaukee’s Skyline 


Men’s Athletics. 


Chairman: LaVerne H, Taylor, Department of Physical 
Education, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Schools. 

Secretary: Charles Mileham, University of Cincinnati. 

Summarizer: (To be announced). 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

“Solving High School Track Problems,” Ken Doherty, 
Track Coach, University of Michigan. (Talks, movies, 
and discussion. ) 

“Offensive Football,” Harry Stuhldreher, Athletic Director 
and Football Coach, University of Wisconsin. 


Women’s Athletics. 


Chairman: Elizabeth Steinbicker, High School, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Ruby T. East, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Business Meeting—-Election of Officers. 

“The Part of the N.S.W.A. in the National Physical Fit- 
ness Program of Civilian Defense,” Alice Marble, As- 
sistant Director of Physical Fitness, Office of Civilian 
Defense. This will be followed by a public interview 
of the speaker by Dorothy Enderis of the Milwaukee 
Recreation Department. 

Films: “Archery for Beginners,” “Softball Pitching,” “Ten- 
nis Fundamentals.” 


Curriculum. 
Chairman: Carl Doehling, Director of Physical Education, 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 
Secretary: Helen Edgar, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Summariser: (To be announced). 
Dramatic sketch of changes in the curriculum in the past 
and proposed changes for the future. 


10 :30-12:00 a.m. Meeting of “‘Convention Widows.” 


For wives, friends, and guests. 
Chairman: Mrs. E. O. Hoppe. 


Noon. Re-union Luncheons. 


See Bulletin Board and Information Booth. Make all 
arrangements through Robert Lewis, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


2 :30-3.45 p.m. GENERAL DEMONSTRATION MEETING 


Chairman: Louis Zinsmeister, Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

(Detailed program to be announced). 

Demonstration of teaching procedures: (1) sports, (2) 
dancing for men, (3) samples of various types of ac- 
tivities for class work in physical fitness. 


4:00-6:00 p.m. 
Recreation. 
Chairman: G. Ott Romney, Federal Works Agency, W.P.A., 
Washington, D.C. 
Secretary: Mabel Madden, Recreation Department, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Summariser: (To be announced). 
Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 
Topic: “Recreation’s Role in the War Effort.” A panel is 
being selected of outstanding representatives of several 
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Grace M. Griffin, President 
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federal agencies, the armed forces, schools and col- 
leges, municipal recreation, and other public and private 
groups. 


Public Schools. 


Chairman: George E. Driggett, Shorewood Public Schools, 
Shorewood, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Harry Ackerman, Bowling Green University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Summarizer: (To be announced). 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Panel Discussion on following topics: 

1. Formal Physical Education Program vs. Supervised Play. 

2. Where Should the Intramural Program Begin? 

3. Value of Athletics vs. Value of Intramurals: (a) High 
School, (b) Junior High School, (c) Grades. 

Panel Members: 

Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, The Ohio State University; Roy 
McMurray, Director of Physical Education, Saginaw, 
Michigan; Agnes O’Malley, Physical Education De- 
partment, Public Schools, Chicago; J. K. Kennedy, Phy- 
sical Education Department, Public Schools, Madison, 
Wis.; Elizabeth Ludwig, Rufus King High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; Chester Wangerin, Director of Phy- 
sical Education, Whitefish Bay, Wis.; Herbert Fisher, 
Director of Physical Education, Public Schools, West 
Allis, Wisconsin. 


Chairman: Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers, State Teachers College, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

Secretary: Helen Grant, Indiana University. 

Summariser and Discussion Leader: West Altenburg, De- 
troit, Michigan. 

Business Meeting. 

“The Relationship between Nutrition and Physical Eff- 
ciency,” Nancy Miner, George Williams College. 

“The Rogers Strength Test as a Measure of Physical Fit- 
ness,” Richard Stultz, The Ohio State University. 

“Work of the University of Illinois Physical Fitness Clinic 
on Dynamic Aspects of Physical Fitness,” T. K. Cureton, 
University of Illinois. 


Safety Education. 


Chairman: Dr. George T. Stafford, University of Illinois. 
Secretary: Pauline Beatty, Glenwood Township High 
School, Gtenn Ellyn, Illinois. 


Ben W. Miller, Vice-Pres. 


Robert Nohr, Jr., Sec.-Treas, 


Summariscr: (To be announced). 

Topic: “Human Conservation through Habit Formation” 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

Keynote: “Need for Safety Instruction.” President’s Proe- 
lamation. 

1. “Safety in the Home,” George P. Silverwood, Director 
of Safety, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

2. “School,” Howard G. Danford, Director of Health, Phy- 
sical Education, Recreation, and Safety, Madison, Wis, 

3. “Bicycle” Harold Kuckuk, Rufus King High School, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Possibilities of School-Made Movies in 
Promoting Safety. 

4 “Automobile and (or) Pedestrian—“Driver Education and 
Driver Training as Established in Wisconsin High 
Schools,” R. C. Salisbury, Director of Motor Vehicle 
Department, Madison, Wisconsin. 

5. “Safety Patrol, Summary of,” Dr. L. W. Irwin, Director, 
Department of Health and Physical Education, The Lab- 
oratory Schools, University of Chicago. 


Summary: By the Chairman. 


Chairman: Ruth Bloomer, University of Michigan. 
Secretary: Delta Hinkle, University of Illinois. 
Summariser: (To be announced). 

Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

General Topic: “The American People Are Dancing; What 
Are the Schools Doing About It?” 

Part I. A “Gallup” Poll Survey of Dance Activities of 
the American People. 

Reports from the field, limited to ten minutes each (par- 
ticipants to be announced): Social dance, Arthur Mur- 
ray representative; American country dance; modern 
dance group; children’s dance, dance studio teacher; 
theatrical dance, ballet and tap directors; modern con- 
cert dancer. 

Past Ii. 

Reports from the schools, limited to ten minutes each 
(participants to be announced) : Social dance, American 
country and folk, modern dance groups, children’s 
dance, theatrical dance. 

Discussions from the floor. 


Teacher Education. 


Chairman: Florence Lawson, University of Illinois. 
Secretary: Willard Ashbrook, The Ohio State University. 
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Summarizer: Mrs. Nellie B. Cochran, Chicago Teachers 
College. 
Panel discussion, informal reports, and general discussion. 

“The Present Status of Physical Education.” 

Leader: Dr. C. O. Jackson, University of Illinois. 

“The Present Status of the Minor in Physical Education.” 

Leader: Lera Curtis, Oberlin College. 

“Curriculum Adjustments to Suit War Needs.” 

Leader: Katherine Cronin, University of Wisconsin. 

“What Shall We Do About the Induction of the Teacher?” 

Leader: Ruth Murray, Wayne University. 

“How can the Supervisor Help?” 

Leader: Willard Ashbrook, The Ohio State University. 

“The Critic Teacher—Her Role in a War Time Program 
of Physical Education.” 

Leader: Gladys Andrews, University High School, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

“How Can We Help the Administrator of Education.” 

Leader: To be announced. 

General Discussion: Led by the Chairman. 

5:00-6:00 p.m. Motion Pictures. 
“Control of Pneumonia,” “Posture and Exercise,” “Choose 


to “Live”. (cancer), “Know Your Football,” “Diving” 
(1 meter board), “Good Golf.” : 


7:00 P.M. BANQUET 

Presiding: Grace Griffin, President, Midwest Physical Edu- 
cation Association. 

Toastmaster: Lloyd Larson, Sports Editor, Milwaukee Sen- 
tinel. 

Music: (To be announced). 

Address: F. Harold Van Orman. 

Summarizer: Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin. 


10:00 p.m.-1:00 A.M. Dancing. 
Ballroom and square dancing. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 10 


7:30 a.M. Breakfast Meetings. . 


Make arrangements through Robert Lewis, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


9 :00-10:15 A.M. SECTION MEETINGS 
Men’s Athletics. 


Chairman: LaVerne H. Taylor, High School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Secretary: Charles Mileham, University of Cincinnati. 

Topic: “Athletics During Our Present Crisis.” 

Panel Chairman: C. E. Forsythe, Director, Michigan High 
School Athletic Association. 

Panel Members: 

Major John L. Griffith, Western Intercollegiate Conference. 

Elmer D. Mitchell, Director of Intramurals, University of 
Michigan. 

Harry Ockerman, Director of Athletics, Bowling Green 
University. 

Harry Samuel, Director of Intramurals, West Virginia 
University. 

Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer, Professor of Physical Education, 
The Ohio State University. 

Wilbur S. Petrie, Director of Athletics, Thorton Township 
High School, Calumet City, Illinois. 


Women’s Athletics. 


Chairman: Elizabeth Steinbicker, High School, Wheeling, 
West Virginia. 

Secretary and Summariser: Ruby East, Indiana State 
Teachers College. 

Presiding: Elizabeth Ludwig, Rufus King High School, 
Milwaukee. 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 


WALTER SCHROEDER, Pres. 


MILWAUKEE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 1942 
CONVENTION OF THE MID-WEST PHYSICAL EDU- 


CATION ASSOCIATION, APRIL 8-11. 
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The Court of Honor, Milwaukee 


Demonstration—Discussion. 

“How to Teach Synchronized Swimming,” Katherine Curtis, 
Chicago Teachers College. 

“The Why and How of Officials Ratings,” Dorothy Wetzel, 
Chairman of Milwaukee Board of Women’s Officials. 


Combined Research and Therapeutics. 


“The Asymmetry of the Posture of Young Adult Women 
ee and Its Relation to Limb Preference,” E. Corrine Fries 
and Eleanor Larson, Department of Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


10 :30-12:00 p.m. THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: August H. Pritzlaff, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois; Immediate Past- 
President, Midwest Physical Education Association. 
Summarizer: Leon Kranz, Northwestern University. 
“National Fitness Program,” John B. Kelly, Assistant 
Director in Charge of Physical Fitness, Office of Civilian 
Defense. 
ow: Discussion on questions from the audience. 
5 “Youth—Our Greatest Resource,” Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, 
President, University of Wisconsin. 


Noon. States Luncheon. 


mo Chairman: Betty Ludwig, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

aia Presiding: Beulah Drom, President, Wisconsin State Phy- 
sical Education Association. 

Summarizer: Ruth Palmer, Secretary, Wisconsin State 
Physical Education Association. 

Introduction of various state presidents—brief reports. 
“The Sixth Area Physical Fitness Program Reports,” Dr. 
ar Margaret Bell, Assistant Director 6th Corps Area; Carl 
at Stockholm, Director, 6th Corps Area. 


2:30-4:30 P.M. SECTION MEETINGS 


| Combined Meeting of City Directors, Curriculum, Health 
Education, Safety Education, Public Schools, and Teacher 
Education. 

Chairman: Dr. George T. Stafford, University of Illinois. 
Summarizer: Pauline Beatty, Glenn Ellyn, Illinois. 


Topic: “Problems of the Immediate Programs to the Long 
Term Programs.” 
| Panel: 


Curriculum—Carl Doehling, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin. 


oe Health Education—Dr. Helen Coops, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


Public Schools—George E. Driggett, Public Schools 
wood, Wisconsin. 

City Directors—Fred V. Hein, Public Schools, 
Wisconsin. 

Teacher Education—Florence Lawson, Universit 


Y Of Tiling} 
Safety Education—Dr. George T. Stafford, University. 2 
Illinois. 


Shore. 


Oshkosh 


Combined Camping and Recreation. 


Chairmen: Ross Allen, Ann Arbor, Michigan; G. Ott Rom. 
ney, Works Progress Administration. 

Summarizer: Charlotte 
Athens, Ohio. 

“Camping in 1950—A Look Into the Future,” Elmer F. Ott, 
Camp Director, State Y.M.C.A. of Wisconsin. 

(Other Speakers to be Announced.) 


LaTourette, Ohio University 


Dance. 

Topic: “The People Quiz the Experts on Dancing.” 
The People The Experts 

A man and a woman student. Wisconsin dance major. 

An administrator Man major taking dance 

A parent High school dance teacher 

A football coach The audience 

A recreation teacher (Other experts to be an- 


A man and woman teacher nounced). 
The audience. 


4:30 p.m. Meeting of the Legislative Council. 


4:30-5:30 p.m. Motion Pictures. 


“Food and Nutrition,” with comments by Bess Specht on 
use of motion pictures in classroom. 


4:00-5:30 p.m. Afternoon Program for ‘Convention Widows.” 


6:30 P.M. Dinner Meetings as Desired. 
(Make arrangements with Robert Lewis, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, Milwaukee). 
Midwest Committee, National Section on Women’s Athletics, 
Dance Section Business Meeting. 
(Others to be announced). 


7:30-9:00 p.m. ““How We Do It,” or “Stump the Experts.” 

Presiding: Dr. Elizabeth Rodgers, State Teachers College, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

Consultations and discussions with experts in charge of 
the following phases of the school programs: _ school 
doctor, school nurse, P.T.A., physical fitness program, 
health instruction, the dance, women’s athletics, safety, 
nutrition, physical education supervisors and adminis- 
trators. 

This meeting will be so arranged that members attending 
can “make the rounds.” 


9:00 P.M. Open, or Dancing. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 11 
7:45 a.M. Executive Committee Breakfast. 


9 :00-10:30 a.m. FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Ben W. Miller, Indiana University; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Midwest Physical Education Association. 

Summarizer: Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 

Introduction of new officers of the Midwest Physical Educa- 
tion Association. 

Address: Alice Marble, Assistant Director of Physical Fit- 
ness, Office of Civilian Defense. 

Discussions or questions from the audience. 


10:30 a.m.-12:00 Noon.Student Meeting. 
Presiding: Katherine Cronin, University of Wisconsin. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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Summarizer: Senior major, Indiana University. Michigan; senior major (man), University of Wiscon- 
re- Topic: “Information, Please, for the Future Teacher.” sin; teacher with one year of experience (woman), Uni- 
Panel discussion followed by open discussion. : versity of Illinois; teacher with one year of experience 
sh, Chairman: Howard G. Danford, Director of Health, Physi- (man), The Ohio State University; elementary school 
cal Education, Recreation, and Safety, Madison, Wis. principal; high school principal; two experts in physical 
is, Panel Members: Senior major (woman), University of education. 
of 
MIDWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF TUESDAY, APRIL 7 
. PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 9:00 a.m. Workshops. 
ty, College Hygiene—Chairman: Carolyn Tarbell, Ohio 
SUNDAY, APRIL 5 Wesleyan University. 
tt, : ‘ (Open to members interested in working on problems 
8:00 p.m. Meeting of Board of Governors. 
Educational Policies—Chairman: Gladys Bassett, 
MONDAY, APRIL 6 University of Wisconsin. 
9:00 A.M. Registration. (Milwaukee Downer College). “An Analysis of Some Curriculum Problems in Phy- 
sical Education for College Women as They Re- 
11:00 OPENING SESSION Fitness,” (open to all interested 
Presiding: Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern Univer- 
sity; President. 10:30 A.M. GENERAL SESSION 
“Physiological Research and Physical Fitness,” Dr. Presiding: Nellie B. Cochran, Chicago Teachers Col- 
Anton J. Carlson, University of Chicago. lege. 
:30 p.m. Luncheon. (Shorecrest Hotel). Committee Reports. 
( Research—Laura Huelster, University of Illinois. 
2:30 p.m. Workshops. “The History, Purpose, and Techniques of Work- 
Research—Chairman: Laura Huelster, University of shops,” Sara Houston, Denison University. 
Illinois. “Norms For College Women Swimmers,” Catherine 
“The Physiological Status of College Women,” (open Marting, University of Wisconsin. 
to members interested in working on problems Athletic Policies—Elaine M. Dear, Monticello College. 
. throughout the year). 12:30 p.m. Luncheon. (Shorecrest Hotel). 
Teacher-Training—Chairman: Lera Curtis, Oberlin Business Meeting. 
' College. Presiding: Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern University. 
Continuation of Study of the Minor in Physical Edu- 
cation (open to all interested members). 2:00 P nae GENERAL SESSION 
Athletic Policies—Chairman: Elaine Dear, Monticello Presiding: Helen M. Petrosky, Hiram College. 
College. Committee Reports. 
“A Consideration of Intercollegiate Athletics for Educational Policies—Gladys Bassett, University of 
College Women.” Wisconsin. 
Panel Discussion. College Hygiene—Carolyn Tarbell, Ohio Wesleyan 
Leader: Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. University. ; 


“What is Being Done by the Colleges for the Highly 
Skilled Girl,” Rachel Bryant, Otterbein College. 

5 “The Perspective of General Education,” Dr. C. Gil- 
bert Wrenn, University of Minnesota. 

“The High School Program and Its Relationship to 
College Intercollegiates,” Jay Pervis, University 

b High School, Madison, Wisconsin. 

: “The Small College for Women and Its Needs in 
Competition,” Elaine Dear, Monticello College. 
“The Problem of Men’s Intercollegiate Competition 

and Its Relationship to Women’s Competition,” 
Dr. Frederick A. Russell, University of Illinois. 
Secretary: Katherine Averill, University of Illinois. 
Summarizer: Laurie Campbell, University of Michi- 
gan. 
(Open to all interested members). 


w 


shop for the treatment of patients of all ages by 
occupational therapy, physiotherapy, and recreational 
therapy. 

Director: Marjorie Taylor. 


6:30 p.m. Informal Dinner. (Shorecrest Hotel.) 


8:00 p.m. Business Meeting. 
Presiding: Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 
Association Business. 
Report of Public Relations Committee, Chairman, 
Elizabeth Rearick, MacMurray College. 


:15 p.m. Visit to Curative Workshop. An orthopedic. 


Teacher Training—Lera Curtis, Oberlin College. 
Evaluation of Teacher-Training Committee Report— 
Dr. A. J. Stadtman, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. 
:30 p.M. Informal Tea. (Shorecrest Hotel). 
7:00 p.m. Formal Dinner. (Shorecrest Hotel). 
Presiding: Althea Heimbach, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. 
Toastmistress: Dorothy C. Enderis, Assistant to the 
Superintendent, Milwaukee Public Schools. 
“Ourselves As Others See Us,” Meribeth E. Cam- 
eron, Dean of Women, Milwaukee-Downer Col- 
lege. 


+ 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8 
9:00 a.m. Business Meeting. 
Presiding: Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern University. 


10:00 a.m. GENERAL SESSION 


Round Table. 

Leader: Helen Barr, Denison University. 

“The Place of College and University Physical Edu- 

cation in the Defense Program.” 
Officers of the Association 
President........ Elizabeth Abbott, Northwestern University 
Vice-President 
Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University 

Secretary....Nellie B. Cochran, Chicago Teachers College 
Helen M. Petrosky, Hiram College 
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Lett Play Games 


It seems a far cry when our country is in total war to say that we should play games. But let yy 
examine the situation. Thomas Paine once said to the effect that the only good thing about war wa; 
the purpose for which it was fought. We are at war because we believe that democracy as we have 
known it, and, as we believe it will be, to be the best life for us. And, to simplify it, democracy means 
the opportunity to do what we want to do when we want to do it so long as it does not harm or injure 
our fellowmen. 


As a people we have never been conditioned to war. We have never thought of war as a means 
to an end. We have never been trained to wage war. And, as a result, we must transfer our peacetime 
skills and training to a war footing. All this takes time. In the beginning we may lose initial battles because 
the foe has been mentally, physically and mechanically trained and equipped solely for the purpose of 
making war. We are converting our factories to the production of war materials. “We are conditioning 
our bodies to stand up under wartime living. We are training our minds to the carrying out of the 
paramount objective of smashing this threat to our way of life. 


And where does the playing of games figure in this program? In all games, starting even with 
those in kindergarten, there is a goal to attain. It may be an easy goal for some and difficult for others, 
but it must be reached for and, in many cases, fought for. 


John R. Tunis, long a defender of real sport, says in his book, Democracy and Sport: 


“Pavlov, the great Russian physiologist said that the English have a wiser understand- 
ing of training one’s purposetiveness since they have invented things called games and sports. 
These games serve to train this reflex of purpose. The rules of the game and the opposition 
of the other player are devices to put obstacles in your way. The winner must keep everlast- 
ingly after his objective and train himself in this intensity and continuity of purpose. 


“Sir Wilfred Trotter, an English surgeon and philosopher once remarked: ‘I rather think 
the only contribution the English will have been found to have made to the valuable things 
of world culture is this: an interest in struggling for an unpredictable goal.’ 


“Curiously enough, this quality is called ‘gameness.’ The English have it. It saved men 
from the beaches of Dunquerque; it won the Battle of London. 


“We are not today an Anglo-Saxon nation, but rather a mixture of every race on the earth. 
Nevertheless we have taken two basic concepts of our daily life from England. One is our 
system of law and justice. The other is our sporting heritage. ‘Hold On’ has a meaning to 
every young American. ‘May The Best Man Win’ rings a bell for every boy in the United 
States. ‘Play the Game’ is not just verbiage to our boys and girls. ‘Put Up Or Shut Up’ is 
the democratic way of asking a man to back up his beliefs.” 


We now have to literally “Put Up Or Shut Up,” and let us carry the spirit of achievement 
from the playing fields, hobbies, etc., to the defense of our country. Let us bring intensified sports 
programs to those who are physically and mentally capable of reaping the full benefits. Let us give 
wider opportunities to those who can achieve success in radio, chemistry, model airplanes, etc., which 
up to now have been games, but can be turned into valuable factors in conquering the enemy. Let us 
continue to teach our children to play games. 


And with apologies to Walt Disney, 
“Hi ho, hi ho, to Toyko we'll go 


We'll bomb those Japs right off the map, 
“Hi ho, hi ho, to Tokyo we'll go 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers, 67 West 44th St., New York 
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New Barnes Books for March 


Come and Get It! 


THE COMPLEAT OUTDOOR CHEF 


By GEORGE W. MARTIN 
Author of Modern Camping Guide’ 
Illustrated by Hamilton Greene 


Outdoor cooking and outdoor eating will always have its 
appeal. In this new book you will find menus, recipes, ideas 
that will fit all kinds of gatherings, large or small. Whether 
you want to have a feast in your own backyard for a few 
friends or whether you want to plan a club picnic, you will 
find explicit instructions on how to make your gathering 
an outstanding success. It is a book for city folk who want 
to show they know how to act in the country and a book 
for country folk who want to show city folk how it is done 
in the country. 

The author includes hundreds of recipes that he has tried 
and tested through his years of experience in outdoor cook- 
ing and camping. He tells you how to make simple fire- 
places for temporary use and how to build permanent fire- 
places where you will gather frequently. To the sportsman 
especially, we recommend his recipes for the cooking of 
fish and game. 


The Contents: Your Fireplace, Charcoal and Charcoal 
Stoves, Outdoor Stoves and Ovens, First Aids for the Cook, 
Meats, Favorite Outdoor Meat Dishes, Fowl, Fish, Shell- 
fish, Eggs and Egg Combinations, Gravies and Sauces, 
Vegetables and Cereals, Soups, Breads and Flour Foods, 
Desserts, Beverages, Picnic and Barbecue Menus, Campers 
Rations, Hunters Specials, Index. 


Publication, March 25th, 8vo Cloth, Illustrated, $2.00. 


The Picnic Book 


Prepared for the National Recreation Association 
By CLARK L. FREDRIKSON 


There is more to a real picnic than just eating and this 
book tells you how to plan a party that will be remembered 
by your guests as an event of fun and good fellowship. It 
will be invaluable to all club leaders, church workers, recrea- 
tion directors who are responsible for outdoor gatherings. 
You will learn how to plan the program, how to start the 
ball rolling, and how to be sure that everyone joins in the 
spirit of the affair. To the host or hostess who is having 
a simple backyard picnic, this new book will prove a boon. 
Suggested menus are given together with detailed instruc- 
tions on how to build temporary and permanent fireplaces. 


The Contents: Planning and Preparation, The Program, 
Outings in Rural Communities, Games, Stunts and Con- 
tests, Special Occasions Out-of-Doors, Food and Its Prep- 
aration, Fires and Fireplaces, Picnic and Outing Services. 


Publication, March 25th, Large 12mo Cloth, Illustrated, 
$1.25. 


The Spanish-American 
Song and Game Book 


Compiled by Workers of the Writers’ Program, Music Program, 
and Art Program of the Work Projects Administration 
in the State of New Mexico 

Here is a collection of songs and games which are actually a 
part of the folk iore of America. It is particularly timely because 
it gives the opportunity for all American boys and girls to be 
acquainted with these games and songs. The descriptions of the 
games, and the songs themselves, are given in both Spanish and 
English, making it possible for the readers to learn Spanish while 
they are participating in the activities. 

The book is ideally suited for use by the classroom teacher, the 
teacher of Spanish, and for the director of festivals and playground 


’ groups. Libraries will find it of primary importance in promoting 


the “Good Neighbor” policy. 
The Contents: 

For THOSE FROM Five To Seven: Naranja Dulce, Sweet Orange ; 
El Huevito, The Little Egg; La Gallina Clueca, The Clucking 
Hen; Maria Blanca, Lovely Mary; El Senor Martinejo, Mr. 
Martin; Juan Pirulero, John the Miller; El Floron, The Big 
Flower; Vibora de la Mar, The Sea Serpent. 

For TuHose From’ Eicut to Ten: Arre, Mi Burrito, Giddy-up, 
My Little Burro; La Gallinita Ciega, The Little Blind Hen; 
El Coyotito, The Little Coyote; La Tabla, The Table; El Tam- 
borilero, The Drummer; Los Colores, The Colors; Puno Punete, 
The Ant in the Box; El Coyotito y la Zorra, The Coyote and the 
Fox; Ambo Gato, Ambo Gato; La Huerfanita, The Little Orphan; 
Dona Ana No Esta Aqui, Lady Anna Is Not Here; La Viudita 
de Santa Isabel, The Little Widow of Saint Isabel; Hilitos de Oro, 
Little Threads of Gold. 

For THOSE ELEVEN AND Over: El Chueco, New Mexico Hockey ; 
Pipis y Gallos, Fighting Cocks; Las Iglesias, The Churches; La 
Cazoleja, The Sauce Pan; Canute, Hollow Reed; Sesta Mallesta, 
The Button Game; Meca Ceca, Here and There; Pitarilla, New 
Mexico Checkers; La Crusita, The Little Cross; Pares o Nones, 
Even or Odd; El Cazador, The Hunter; El Hueso, The Bone; E/ 
Monigote, The Monigote; Los Hoyitos, The Little Holes; El 
Palito, The Little Stick; Dichos, Sayings. ° 

Each selection is accompanied by music and is illustrated. 

Publication, March 25th, 8”x9” Cloth, Illustrated, Music, $2.00 


The Barnes Dollar Sports 
Library 


VOLLEYBALL, by Robert Laveaga, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Boston Y.M.C.A. One of the increasingly popular group 
and recreational sports, Volleyball is popular with all ages. The 
author, long associated with the game, has written a valuable and 
practical handbook for coaches and players alike. Methods of 
coaching and playing are clearly analyzed and also a brief history 
of the game is included. 
The Contents: History, General Fundamentals and Principles, 
Techniques— of Handling the Ball, Serving, Attack, Defensive 
Play, Offensive Play, Training, Officiating, Equipment, Volleyball 
for Women, Variations, Class Play, Leagues and Tournaments. 
Publication, March 25th, $1.00. 
FLY CASTING, by Gilmer G. Robinson, Author of Bait Casting. 
Following the same style and treatment as in his earlier book, 
the author outlines the methods and skills of successful fly cast- 
ing. The expert and beginner will find information that will help 
catch more fish. Of particular value is the chapter on how to 
care for equipment. 
The Contents: The Fundamentals of Fly Casting, Equipment and 
its Care, Bait, Methods of Fly Fishing, Tips on Fishing, Fresh 
Water Game Fish, The Sport of Fly Casting and Fishing. 
Publication, March 25th, $1.00. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, Publishers, 67 West 44th St., New York 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1 


9:00 a.M.-4:00 P.M. Visiting Schools—Des Moines, lowa. 
1:30 p.m. Executive Committee Meeting. 

33 2:30 P.M. Legislative Council Meeting. 

5:30 p.m. Dinners. 


8:00 P.m. OPENING GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: John A. Johnson, Director of Physical Educa- 
fk tion, Public Schools, Des Moines, Ia. 
Greetings: Honorable Mark Conkling, Mayor of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
N. D. McCombs, Superintendent of Schools, Des Moines, Ia. 
H. O. Abbett, President, Iowa Physical Education Asso- 
ciation. 
“The Central District” J. H. Morrison, President, Central 
District Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 
Address: “Physical Education in the Present Situation,” 
Captain Frank Miles, Editor, Iowa Legionaire. 
Oa 9:30 p.m. Reception and Dancing. 
Expert consultants available by appointment: C. H. McCloy, 
Chairman; Research Professor, University of Iowa. 


THURSDAY, APRiL 2 
7:30-9:00 A.M. Breakfast Meetings. 


9 :00-10:30 a.m. SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Gertrude Baker, President-Elect; University of 
Minnesota. 
Keynote Address: “Militant Fitness,” Frank Lloyd, New 
York University. 


April 1, 2, 3,4 


Hotel Fort 
Des Moines 


Des Moines 
lowa 


A view of 
downtown Des Moines 


“Militant Fitness and Physical Education,” C. H. McCloy, 
Research Professor, University of Iowa. 


10:45 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Separate Meetings for Elementary, Sec- 
ondary and College Levels. 

Elementary: “Militant Fitness and the Elementary School 
Physical Education Program.” 

Hugo Fischer, Supervisor of Recreation, Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, Assistant Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Doris White, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, la 

Secondary: “Militant Fitness and the Secondary School 
Physical Education Program.” 

Helen Spencer, East High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Fred Winter, Director of Physical Education, Public 
Schools, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

(One more to be selected on this level). 

College: “Militant Fitness and the College Physical Edu- 
cation Program.” 

Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota. 

Elizabeth Halsey, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Paul Bender, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, la. 


12:30-2:00 p.m. R i Lunch 
Central District State Chairmen on Women’s Athletics. 


2:00-3:00 p.m. SECTION MEETINGS 
Health and Therapeutics. 


Presiding: A. Mary Ross, Supervisor Health Education, 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

(Program to be announced). 

Discussion and Election of Officers. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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h. 
Tecakig: Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver, Den- 
orado. 

eee of the Use of Visual Aids in Basket Shooting,” 
Theresa Anderson, North High School, Des Moines, Ia. 

“An Analysis of the Physical Fitness of Freshman Male 
Students at the State University of Iowa,” Arthur J. 
Wendlen, State University of Iowa. , 

“An Analysis of the Secondary School Physical Education 
Programs in the State of Minnesota,” Harold K. Jack, 
Dept. of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Discussion and Election of Officers. 


City Directors. 
Presiding: Fred Winter, Director of Physical Education, 

Public Schools, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
“Coordinating the School Health and Physical Education 
Programs with Community Organizations,” Jack M. 

Logan, Supt., Public Schools, East Waterloo, Iowa. 


Public Schools. 
Presiding: Phillip Slinker, Public Schools, Des Moines, Ia. 
(Program to be announced). 


Teacher Training. 
Presiding: Ella May Small, State University of Iowa. 
“Teacher Training in the Light of Present Emergencies,” 
Elizabeth Halsey, Director of Physical Education for 
Women, State University of Iowa; Hugo Fisher, Super- 
visor of Health and Recreation, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Discussion and Election of Officers. 


Recreation. 

Presiding: Ferdinand Bahr, Dept. of Recreation, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Panel: (Subject to be announced) : 

Mr. Walker, Director W.P.A. Recreation Program, State 
of Iowa. 

Harold K. Jack, Dept. of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Discussion and Election of Officers. 

Camping. 

Presiding: Tom Pfaender, Director of Physical Education, 
Public Schools, New Ulm, Minn. 

“Camping and Its Future,” M. Genevieve Clayton, Chair- 
man Iowa District of American Camping Association; 
Secretary of Camp Fire Girls. 

Panel Discussion: (lowa Camping Association) : 

(a) Parent, (b) camper, (c) director, (d) counselor. 

Summarizer: Ruth Shelberg, Macalaster College. 

Discussion and Election of Officers. 


Presiding: Mary Carroll Hillis, Drake University. 
“Creative Rhythms at the Elementary School Level” (lec- 
ture demonstration), Ruth M. Bryant, Jackson Park 
School, University City, Missouri, with 5th-grade pupils 
of Virginia Weisbrod, Elmwood School, Des Moines, Ia. 

“Rhythms for High School Boys” (lecture-demonstration) , 
Louis Kittlaus, Jr., Southwest High School, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

“Composition in Modern Dance” (lecture-demonstration) , 
Thelma Dodson, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri. 

Exhibit—new dance books, magazines, and phonograph 
records. 

Discussion and Election of Officers. 


Men’s Athletics. 


Presiding: Carl Voltmer, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

“Athletics and Morale,” Sec. Taylor, Sports Editor, Des 
Moines Register, and George Veenker, Director of Ath- 
letics, Iowa State College. 


At right: 
J. H. Morrison 
President 


Below, left to right: 
Gertrude Baker 
Pres.-Elect. 


Harley Robertson 
Vice-Pres. 


Merle Henre 
Sec.-Treas. 


Dance. 
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FRIDAY, APRIL 3 2: 
7:30-9:00 A.M. Breakfast Meetings. Re: 
9:00-10:15 Am. SECTION MEETINGS 
Therapeutics. 


Presiding: Theresa Anderson, North High School Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
Address: Dr. R. L. Parker, Director Department of Health, 

Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Address: Hilma Anderson, Physiotherapist, Smouse Oppor- 
tunity School, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Health. 
Presiding: A Mary Ross, Supervisor School Nurses, Pyb. M 
lic Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 


(Program to be announced.) 
Public Schools. 


Presiding: Phillip Slinker, Public Schools, Des Moines, Ia, 

“Vitalizing Physical Education,” Arthur Borgstrom, Jun- 
ior High School, Sioux City, Iowa. 

“Physical Education as a New Teacher Sees It,” Mirjam 
Martin, Phillips School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Presentation of the “Iowa Plan of Physical Education” ! 
Monica Wild, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa (probably with motion pictures). 


Water Works‘ Park, Des Moines 


Women’s Athletics. 


Presiding: Germaine G. Guiot, Iowa State College. 
“Place of Women’s Athletics in Physical Fitness Today,” 


Wiltaa Haynes, State Director of Physical Fitness for Recreation. 
the State of Missouri. Discussion from the floor. Presiding: Ferdinand Bahr, Director of Recreation, Sioux 
Discussion led by member of Women’s National Officials City, Lowa. 


oe Rating Committee (names to be announced). Topic: “A Coordinated Program of Recreation in Our Pres. 
2 Discussion and Election of Officers. ent Emergency.” 
3 Mr. Waiker, W.P.A. Director, State of Iowa. 
3:00-4:30 pt. THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


: Representative of Department of Recreation, Davenport, Ia. 
vs Presiding: Willard N. Greim, Director of Health and Physi- Representative of Superintendent of Recreation, Des Moines, 
cal Education, Public Schools, Denver, Colo. 


Iowa. 
Summary for the Elementary: Hugo Fischer, Supervisor of Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, St. Paul, 


Recreation, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. Minn. 
< Summary for the Secondary: Helen Spencer, East High Representative of Physical Education Department, Duluth, 
: School, Des Moines, Iowa. Minn. 
aig Summary for the College: Carl Nordly, University of Minne- Howard Beresford, Regional Director of Recreation, Fed- 
sota. 


eral Security Agency. 
Summary in General: Frank Lloyd, New York University. 


Discussion from the floor. Camping. 
gets (No Program—may combine with Recreation.) 
2 4:00-5:30 p.m. DEMONSTRATIONS Teacher Training. 
e Men's Section. Presiding: Ella May Small, University of Iowa. 
a Presiding: Lawrence Brainard. Topic: “Teacher Training from the Standpoint of Producer 
“Teaching Conditioning Exercises,” Theodor Ellgaard, Des and Consumer.” 


Moines Public Schools. Strong Hinman, Director of Health, Physical, and Special 


s ; “Squad Work on Mats, Boxes, Bars,” Harold Knutson, 


Danish College of Physical Education. 


“Archery Teaching Techniques,” Theresa Anderson, Des. 


Moines Public Schools. 


Women’s Section. 


Presiding: Genevieve E. Johnson. 

“Teaching Conditioning Exercises,” Lorraine Frost, State 
University of Iowa. 

“Teaching Tumbling Methods,” Norma Becker, North High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa. ‘ 

“Volleyball Teaching Techniques,” Dorothy Zimmerman, 
University of Nebraska. 

“Simple Mixers and Grade Level Folk Dances,” Martha 
Mortenson. 


5:30 P.M. Consultation Meetings, Lobby Gossip, Visit Displays. 
7:00 P.M. 


BANQUET 

Presiding: J. H. Morrison, President, Central District ; Di- 
rector of Athletics, Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Wayne. 

Toastmaster: (To be announced). 

Address: Frank Lloyd, New York University. 


9:30 P.M. Dancing. 


Education, Topeka, Kansas. 

E. M. McGrew, Superintendent of Schools, Williamsburg, 
Iowa. 

Mary Ethel Ball, Director of Student Teaching, University 
of Colorado. 

F. G. Stith, Coordinator, Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, State of Missouri. 


10-30 A.m.-12:00 Noon FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


Presiding: Helen Manley, Public Schools, University City, 
Missouri. 

“Physical Fitness Program of Civilian Defense Office’— 
panel discussion by State Physical Fitness Directors in 
Region Seven of the O.C.D. under direction of Mabel 
Lee, University of Nebraska; Director of Physical Fit- 
ness for Women, Seventh Region of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. 


12:30 P.M. States Luncheon. 


Presiding: Harley Robertson, Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, S. D. 

Convention Report by John A. Johnson, Convention Man- 
ager; Director of Physical Education, Public Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Reports from the state presidents. 
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2:00-4:00 pat. SECTION MEETINGS 


Presiding: Granville B. Johnson, University of Denver. 

“A Survey of the Problems Confronting Men Student 
Teachers in the Field of Physical Education,” A. F. 
Brainard, State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

“Strength Testing in the First Three Grades,” Aileen Car- 
penter, Teachers College of Kansas City, Missouri. 

“The Relation of ‘Quickness of Bodily Movement’ to Suc- 
cess in Athletics,” Louis F. Keller, University of Minne- 

studies in the Testing of Physical Condition,” C. H. Mc- 
Cloy, State University of Iowa. 


Men’s Athletics. 

Presiding: Carl Voltmer, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

(Program to be announced.) 


Dance. 

Presiding: Mary Carroll Hillis, Drake University. 

“Social Dance at the Junior High School Level” (demon- 
stration), Ella Seaburn, Washington Irving Junior High 
School, Des Moines, . lowa. 

' “Social Dance Mixers” (participation by audience), Helen 
Dunbar, Director of Recreation, Christ Church Cathe- 
dral Girls Club, St. Louis, Missouri. 

“Danish Folk Dances” (demonstration), Harold Knutson 
and students from Grand View College, Des Moines, Ia. 

“Czecho-Slovakian Folk Dances” (demonstration), Beseda 
Club, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

“Folk Dances to Add to Your Repertory” (participation by 
audience), taught by Harold Knutson and the Beseda 
Club. 


Women’s Athletics. 
Presiding: Germaine G. Guiot, Iowa State College. 
Tennis Clinic, sponsored by Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


Participants to be announced later (possibility of Mary 
Hardwick, English star). 


4:00 P.M. Recreation Participation Program. 
(Program to be announced.) 
Director: Howard Beresford, Regional Recreation Repre- 
sentative, Federal Security Agency. 
4:00 p.m. Second Council Meeting. 


7:00-8:15 p.m. STUDENT GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Elizabeth Halsey, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Iowa. 
(Program to be announced.) 


8:30 P.M. FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 

Presiding: C. S. Moll, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

“Mechanics of Locomotion as a Background for Physical 
Education,” Arthur Steindler, M.D., Department of Or- 
thopedic Surgery, University Hospitals, University of 
Iowa. 


10:30 P.M. Dancing. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 4 
7 :30-9 :00 A.M. Breakfast Meetings. 


9:00-10:30 a.m. SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 
Presiding: Marjorie Camp, University of Iowa. 
Address: Hew Roberts, Former Australian Pilot with 
R.A.F., University of Iowa. 
Address: Mark A. McCloskey, Director of Recreation of the 
Office of Defense, Health, and Welfare Services, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


10:30 A.M. Teaching Demonstrations. 
Presiding: Tom Pfaender, Public Schools, New Ulm, Minn. 
“Badminton,” Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota. 
“Speedy Alignments for Roll Call, Work, and Play,” Tom 
Pfaender, Public Schools, New Ulm, Minnesota. 
“Teaching Folk Dances in an Elementary Schoolroom,” 
Ruth E. Blome, Public Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 


12:00 Noon. New Executive Council Meeting. 


Headquarters for 
Central District Convention 


DES 


The finest of food and service in the 


Popular-Priced Coffee Shop and 
The Oak Room 


Welcome to Towa’s Largest Hotel! 


HOTEL FORT DES 


Enjoy your Convention trip to the fullest by staying at the 
Headquarters Hotel. The Fort Des Moines offers services, 
comforts and conveniences such as only a truly metropolitan 
hotel can provide. 400 luxurious rooms, each with bath, servi- 
dor and circulating ice water—at really moderate rates. 


MAKE ROOM RESERVATIONS NOW! 5. 
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Camping and Outing Classes 


By 


JEANNE BASSETT 


Instructor in Physical Education and Camp Leadership 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


offer and place emphasis on the physical activities 

for after college and as leisure-time recreation 
should include in their programs a class in Camping 
and Outing. 

A class in Camping and Outing is in keeping with 
the general trend in physical education to offer experi- 
ence and training in activities of the more social nature. 
Physical education is stressing activities which require 
only small play space and make use of the natural en- 
vironment. It is emphasizing those activities which 
necessitate inexpensive equipment or equipment having 
permanent value and use for the individual. It is also 
directing attention to those sports which need but few 
participants, the individual sports. 

Many recent trends in recreation have influenced this 
rapidly growing field of outing. The establishment of 
camping areas by the states and national government 
has opened entirely new recreation opportunities to the 
public. The growth of the organized camping move- 
ment and its inclusion in the educational system have 
placed a new emphasis on outing activities ; and an in- 
crease in the popularity of winter sports has further 
influenced the colleges and universities to include camp- 
ing and outing as a part of the college sports program. 


anos physical education departments which 


There are, of course, many other reasons for the 
return to this sort of recreation, not the least being the 
realization that men and women like the out of doors, 
that they enjoy living in a natural environment, and 
that they want the sort of stimulation which they re- 
ceive from sports such as hiking and camping. 

While this phase of activity has been greatly neglected 
on the college level it has been more popular with 
girls of junior and senior high school age. Nature 


study and camping have an important place in the 
programs of organizations such as the Girl Scouts 
Campfire Girls, and the Girl Reserves, serving girls 
between the ages of 10 to 18. Those taking an actiye 
part in these organizations have an opportunity to ac. 
quire a live interest in nature and outing activities, 
Unfortunately however, girls have little opportunity 
to continue and to enlarge these interests when they 
reach college. College girls are seldom given a chance 
to learn to camp. Camping and outing instruction cay 
and should be given in a college physical education 
class. Interest can be aroused. Participation in organ- 
ized outing activities can be increased and many stimv- 
lating physical education interests created. 

When establishing Camping and Outing as a regular 
sports class in a college physical education program 
available to all students it will, of course, be subject to 
the same controls as are essential for other physical 
education classes. It is necessary to limit the size of 
the group in accordance with the available equipment, 
play space, and the desirable number for efficient in- 
struction. 

A class in Camping and Outing requires cooking 
utensils such as kettles, frying pans, mixing spoons, 
mixing pans, etc. Axes, sharpening tools, tinsnips, 
shovels, and other incidental equipment will be needed 
to carry out an interesting and varied class. If over- 
night camping is to be a part of the program, there 
may be a need for pup tents, waterproofed ground 
cloths or sleeping bags. A wood supply, if not con- 
venient and handy, must be furnished. All of the fore: 
going items and any other pieces of necessary, perma- 
nent equipment should be furnished by the physical 
education department. This equipment should also be 
available for use in the general outing program spon- 
sored by the department or the Women’s Athletic Asso- 
ciation and for any major courses. such as a Camp 
Leadership class. 

For class work, each student should be required to 
own a pocket knife, tin plate, cup and spoon, and that 
always useful, bandana. In addition, students must he 
expected to share in the cost of food and general run- 
ning expenses for cook-outs and overnight trips of 
other special events. Since most college girls todav 
include suitable clothes for outing activities as a Tes- 
ular part of their wardrobe, the necessity to purchase 
a special sports costume is eliminated. 

In addition to department and personal equipment, 
any sports activity needs a working area and play 
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ce, For Camping and Outing this implies a labora- 
tory area, trails and camping space, and if possible, a 

manent cabin. At Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
we are fortunate in having a laboratory space located 
in one corner of the athletic field. This area is large 
enough in which to practice the camping skills and 
includes a number of outdoor fireplaces built by the 
camping classes. A field house nearby provides a 
large recreation room with an open fireplace, and space 
for storing our camping equipment. A spacious and 
well-equipped cabin located in the woods at a con- 
venient walking distance from the university serves as 
headquarters for overnight trips. Finally, the sur- 
rounding countryside offers unlimited trails and roads 
for nature study, trail blazing, hiking, and other parts 
of the program that we desire to include. 

Camping and Outing is desirable because of its ad- 
vantages as a social as well as a physical activity, and 
therefore it is necessary to limit the size of the group. 
As previously mentioned, the size will also be gov- 
erned by the available equipment and camping facili- 
ties. Classes should not be larger than twenty ; sixteen 
seems to be a good working number. Because the fall 
and spring seasons are the popular school camping 
periods, it is suggested that probably two sections 
could be scheduled for those times while only one sec- 
tion be scheduled in the winter season. 


In addition to equipment, space, and size of classes 
it is also necessary to consider time. It is difficult to 
arrange a class hour suitable to all phases of a Camp- 
ing and Outing class and which at the same time fits 
into college students’ schedules. It seems necessary 
then to have a flexible schedule in order to meet all 
situations. Classes scheduled for four o’clock in the 
afternoon twice a week can, if desired, be combined into 
one two-hour supper period, or a two-hour class from 
four to six. A two-hour period allows sufficient time 
for hikes and for practice in fire-building and other 
campcraft skills. 

A one-hour period, although long enough for some 
of the outing activities, is in general too short to accom- 
plish a great deal. Overnight trips can be substituted 
for a week’s classes, and although actually taking many 
more than two hours, there is little question as to the 
additional time since the activity becomes enjoyable 
recreation instead of routine class work. The entire 
schedule will, of course, be worked out according to 
the program planned with the students, and well enough 
in advance so that all necessary arrangements and 
preparations can be made. 


Because the purpose in offering Camping and Out- 
ing as a regular sports activity is to give the girls some 
knowledge of camping skills, to keep them physically 
active in the out-of-doors, and to create an interest in 
outing for their leisure time, the program should be 
built around activities teaching skills, observation, and 
requiring organization and leadership. Included in 
such a program should be the use and care of knife and 
axe, fire-building, out-door cooking of one-pot meals, 
non-utensil meals, and meals cooked with the use of 
home-made camping equipment; the making of camp- 
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ing devices; a variety of hikes such as observation, 
trailing, mapping, nature, etc. ; overnight camping trips ; 
crafts ; first aid ; and a variety of nature studies. In the 
winter season the Outing class offers just the right 
opportunity to include winter sports such as ice skat- 
ing, sledding, snow games and skiing, as well as winter 
camping and hiking. 

As ‘is true in any class, the planning and prepara- 
tions necessary for cook-outs or overnight trips are as 
much a part of the educational program as is the actual 
meal or trip itself. Such planning includes the making 
of balanced menus, figuring food and supply costs and 
quantities, shopping, and the organization of com- 
mittees for cooking, fire-building, clean-up, and pro- 
gram. An overnight trip is easily carried out if plans 
are carefully made in advance. Certainly there can be 
no better lesson in administration and cooperation if 
committee groups and duties are well planned and 
executed. 


The payment of a fee to cover class expenses will 
depend upon the policy of the department and the col- 
lege itself. A special fee to cover all costs might be 
charged at the beginning of the season or it might 
be advisable to estimate class costs in advance and make 
collections as the class proceeds. Whatever the sys- 
tem, the total class expense should be on a par with, 
or considerably less than, the average class fee for in- 
dividual sports. 

A program for a season of Camping and Outing has 
untold possibilities and is extremely adaptable to group 
interests and abilities, to changing weather conditions, 
to localities, and to the imaginations and. initiative of 
all concerned. In this brief article no attempt has 
been made to outline a specific class schedule, for that 
must be a matter of personal interest for each instructor 
and group concerned. As in any class work there must 
be specific aims and objectives, but since situations will 
vary, the season’s program will depend greatly upon the 
instructor’s training, the group’s experiences, the avail- 
able equipment, the time allowed, and the geographical 
location. 

To go one step further in an outing program, it is 
possible to use class-trained campers as leaders in 
order to make the college Outing Club—or W. A. A.- 
sponsored activities of more interest and value to the 

(Continued on page 186) 
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AME 1803,* and with it the emotional drama of 
Pierre Clement de Laussat. He was the colonial 
prefect appointed by Napoleon to receive the 

cession of Louisiana back to France. Spain signed the 
treaty of cession in 1800, when New Orleans had a 
population of eight thousand. When Laussat stepped 
ashore at New Orleans, March 26, 1803, Napoleon was 
engaged in the negotiations which on April 30 eventu- 


ated in the sale of the Louisiana Territory to the United 
States for $15,000,000. 


Louisiana Transfer 

But Laussat did not know this. He did not learn of 
the sale until he casually picked up a Washington news- 
paper in August. He abated not a jot in his plans to 
welcome back the colony in an impressive ceremony. 
Fifteen minutes before noon, on November 30, a gusty 
day with the threat of rain, he and sixty Frenchmen 
marched from his abode, crossed the Plaza de Armas, 
packed with soldiers and civilians, entered the Cabildo, 
and walked to the hall upstairs, where Governor Salce- 
do and the special Commissioner Casa Calvo received 
him in state, and delivered the power into his hands. 
Up rose the French flag in the Plaza, the “Argo,” 


*(Eprror’s Note: This is the third in a series of articles on 
the historic background of New Orleans, the meeting place of 
the National Convention of our Association from April 15-18, 


1942. In the preceding article, Mr. Fortier described the Place : 


d’Armes (now Jackson Square) in its early days, and he 
resumes the narrative at this point.) 


World Drama in Historic New Orleans 


By 
JAMES J. A. FORTIER 


City Historian 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


anchored off the levee, boomed a salute, and the land 
batteries let go. 

Then began a series of banquets and balls in which 
the French and the Spaniards tried to outdo each other 
in costly hospitality—banquets which were introduced 
by twenty-four different kinds of gumbo and slowly 
worked through fifty courses; balls which did not end 
until long after the rising sun dimmed the fire pots in 
the streets. 

On December 20, General Wilkinson and W. C. ¢ 
Claiborne, the twenty-eight year old governor of the 
Mississippi Territory, entered New Orleans at the head 
of a force of dragoons, infantry, and carbineers, with 
four guns rumbling behind. The troops were paraded 
on the river side of the Place d’Armes, facing the 
French militia on the opposite side. Streets, roofs, win- 
dows, and porches were gay with color, lively with 
movement, as the crowds pressed and surged. Clai- 
borne and Wilkinson strode across the stage, walked up 
the stone stairs of the Cabildo, and entered the great 
hall. There, Laussat, the city officials he had appointed, 
the former officials of Spain, and the leading citizens, 
clad in resplendent garb, awaited them. Claiborne sat 
on Laussat’s right, Wilkinson on his left. The treaty 


Canal Street in New 
Orleans. This widest 
thoroughfare in America 
(171 feet) divides the 
old city and the new. 
_ The neutral ground and 
ca sidewalks are paved with 
marble with deep pink 

borders. 
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was read. Laussat handed Claiborne the keys of Fort 
St. Charles, which was at the lower river end of the 
city, where the federal prison now is, and exchanged 
places with him. Batteries on ship and land began 
hammering out their twenty-one gun salutes. Simul- 
taneously, the French flag began to drop and the Amer- 
ican to rise. And so the United States added a popu- 
lation of fifty thousand, from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Missouri River, to its unparalleled expansion. 


Other Dramas and Thrills 

Other dramas to which the stage reverberated were: 
General Wilkinson’s preparations of 1806 against the 
assumed designs of Aaron Burr against the city and 
nation, and the sensational climax of the arrest of Judge 
James Workman and of the distinguished Kentuckian, 
General John Adair, who was snatched from the dinner 
table after his house had been surrounded by 150 sol- 
diers ; the launching of Governor Claiborne’s expedition 
of 1810 to bring the West Florida parishes (that part 
of Louisiana east of the Mississippi River above New 
Orleans) which had revolted from Spain and set up 
an independent republic, into the United States; the 
arrival of the first steamboat to navigate the Mississippi 
River, the 166-foot ‘““New Orleans,” with sails to sup- 
plement the clumsy paddle wheel, which nudged into 
the muddy bank January 10, 1812, and three days later 
received an eighty-seven word mention in “The Louisi- 
ana Gazette”; the thrill which came with the elevation 
of Louisiana to the rights of statehood April 30, 1812, 
despite the secession threats of a strong Eastern ele- 
ment; and the swaggering Lafitte, who had erected a 
pirate stage within Louisiana, and who showed his in- 
solent contempt for the law by posting a reward of 
$15,000 for the delivery of Governor Claiborne to him, 
after Claiborne had offered a reward of $500 for La- 
fitte. 

Lafitte was a handsome man, six feet tall, with the 
lithe grace of an accomplished swordsman, black hair 
and sparkling eyes. He was a lavish entertainer, and 
he was immensely wealthy. He began his career as a 
smuggler. Smuggling, in colonial Louisiana, was a re- 
spectable undertaking, for it was the rebellion of peo- 
ple determined not to be slaves against the discrimina- 
tory and exploiting trade laws of the time. Later, La- 
fitte enlarged his operations by piracy, for theft and 
murder were a cheaper way of securing merchandise ; 


and organized the thousand or so pirates driven from ° 


Latin American waters to Barataria, Louisiana, into a 
force of formidable and sinister power. 


The British Invasion 

The War of 1812 raised the curtain on the greatest 
scene of all. After beginning negotiations for peace, 
August 8, 1814, England organized an expedition to 
seize the Mississippi Valley and extend British power 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Admiral Edward 
Cochrane and Sir Edward Michael Pakenham sailed 
for New Orleans with a fleet of 50 ships and 21,000 
men. The expedition carried the full government ma- 
chinery for the erection of the new British province. 

Into New Orleans rode Andrew Jackson December 
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The New Orleans French Market, now modernized by the 
hand of progress but at the same time meeting the de- 
mand of sentimentalists for the atmosphere of historic tra- 
dition. 


1, 1814—a gaunt, gray-haired man, so ill that only his 
iron determination kept him in the saddle. New Or- 
leans was then a city of 33,000 population, with ware- 
houses packed with $2,000,000 worth of cotton and 
other products, held in port by the British blockade; 
and banks crammed with money—a golden lure, for 
invading armies then rewarded themselves for their 
hardships and dangers by looting conquered cities. In 
the driving rain that afternoon, Jackson held his first 
inspection of Louisiana’s Creole companies in the Place 
d’Armes, and began to organize the defenses. The de- 
spairing city began to pluck up hope; “Yankee Doodle” 
and the “Marseillaise’” mingled their strains in the 
Place d’Armes and in the streets. 

Came December 15, with its direful news of Ameri- 
can defeat. On the Mississippi Coast, Jackson had 
stationed Lieutenant Ap. Catesby Jones, with a force 
of 182 men in 5 small gunboats mounting 23 cannon. 
Jones’ mission was to observe the British fleet, an- 
chored in deep water off Cat and Ship Islands. The 
wind failing, he was caught, in Lake Borgne Decem- 
ber 14, by barges, propelled by oars, mounting 30 guns 
and carrying 1600 fighting men; the Americans were 
overwhelmed, and Jackson’s “eyes” were put out. 

Eight days later, the pounding of horses’ hoofs at 
top speed sounded a new alarm in New Orleans. The 
British had landed in Louisiana, and were eight miles 
below the city. Jackson had been taken by surprise. 
Before sundown, he ordered the march to the fields of 
Chalmette. The Place d’Armes boiled with enthusiasm 
as young men and old men seizéd their guns and rushed 
into the ranks. 

Upon the Place d’Armes was projected the drama 
of Jackson’s stunning victory a few hours later, and 
the three victories of December 28, January 1, and 
January 8, and of the victorious river battle from Jan- 
uary 9 to 17. 


Te Deum 


The Te Deum of victory, celebrated in the Cathe- 
dral January 23, 1815, was the most grandiose cere- 
(Continued on page 188) 
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Working Conference New Orleans 


National Fitness Through Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 


Co-Chairmen of Planning Committee: 


LAURENTINE B. COLLINS 
VAUGHN S. BLANCHARD 


health, physical education, and recreation had 

the significance that it has today. We who are 
its teachers hold a more sacred trust than we have 
ever held before. For the past twenty-five years we have 
sought to establish sound physical, social, and emotional 
health in boys and girls in preparation for a happy and 
useful life in a peaceful democratic society. Today we 
are seeking the same goals in a democratic society at 
war. The task is harder. Its successful completion de- 
pends largely upon the reserve strength and energy that 
we are able to bring to it. 

The principles upon which the program is built are as 
sound in times of war as in times of peace. They need 
no radical changes. What they do need is an intensi- 
fication and emphasis of those aspects most vitally im- 
portant to the health and physical welfare of a people 
facing war. They are integral parts of our present 
program but have received varying emphases in the 
past. They should be strengthened now. : 


N EVER befpre in the history of this country has 


Purpose 


To mobilize and to integrate all those forces in health, 
physical education, and recreation which deal with all 
our population, both in school and out of school, in 
order that we may see clearly, administer wisely, and 
implement completely resources, facilities, and person- 
nel. 


Need 


That we who are devoted to the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation, meeting at one time 
and in one place may, by pooling our experiences and 
our best thinking, strengthen basic principles and tech- 
niques, in order that we may clarify immediately and 
put into forthright action our important roles in our lo- 
cal situations. 

It is vitally important that everyone in the fields of 
health, physical education, and recreation who is 
deeply concerned with these crucial problems make a 
major effort to be present for this very significant all- 
day conference during the National Convention in New 
Orleans, Thursday, April 16, 1942 from 9:30 a..- 
5:30 P.M. 


Areas and Personnel for Conference 


Elementary Secondary College 
Frances Wayman  _Laurentine Collins Dorothy Ainsworth 
Public Schools Public Schools Smith College 


Fort Worth, Texas Detroit, Michigan Northampton, Mass, 


Strong Hinman Vaughn S. Blanchard Delbert Oberteuffer 
Public Schools Public Schools Ohio State Uniy, 
Topeka, Kansas Detroit, Michigan Columbus, Ohio 


Program 

9 :30-10:15 Forum convenes. Presiding: V. S. Blanchard, 
Keynote Address: Dr. Robert L. Sutherland, Hogg 
Foundation of Mental Hygiene, University of Texas, 
Austin. (Dr. Sutherland is highly qualified to discuss 
the conservation of our human resources with reference 
to their total fitness for living in times of war as well 
as in times of peace). 

10:15-10:45 Application of keynote address to: 
Health Education—Dr. Charles C. Wilson, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 
Physical Education—Dr. Pauline Frederick, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 
Recreation—Dr. Frank Lloyd, New York University; 
Director of the Division of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D.C. 

11 :00-12:30 Separation into three conference groups; elemen- 
tary, secondary, college. 

Discussion, formulation, and assignment of specific problems. 

12:45- 2:00 Luncheon (No formal luncheons to be scheduled. 
Small groups may or may not eat lunch together, as 
they desire.) 

2:00- 3:00 Small group discussions of special problems (ele- 
mentary, secondary, college). 

3:00- 4:00 Synthesis of reports in the groups representing 
the three main levels. 

4:00- 5:30 Forum with presentation of reports and discus- 
sion or interpretation. 
Summary: Laurentine B. Collins. 


Questions 
Hundreds of questions have been submitted to the 
Co-Chairmen of the Planning Committee by officers of 
all sections, divisions, and affiliated organizations com- 
prising the Association. Because of limitations of 
space, only the following questions are listed for the 
earnest consideration of all who plan to attend. 

1. What contributions to the physical fitness pro- 
gram can the doctor, the psychiatrist, the. psychologist, 
the pediatrician, the physical educator, the health edu- 
cator, and the recreation leader—as specialists—make? 

2. What values does the program of rhythmic ac- 
tivities have toward preventing psychological shock i 
young children during war? 

3. How can the problem of coordinating school 
health teaching with community health service be 
solved? 
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4. Shall we sanction the substitution of “military 
reparation” for physical education at the secondary 
level? If not, what appropriate measures must the As- 
sociation take to ward off such proposed legislation ? 

5, Shall we shelve the “long-range sports” (those 
sports that are said to provide training for leisure time 
when school days are over) in our programs in favor 
of sports that are of more immediate value? 

6. What coordination of community agencies is 
necessary in order to insure an optimum participation 
of all in recreational activities ? 

7. Are we making any efforts to evaluate our plans 
for physical fitness programs? Have we invited the 
judgment of experts outside our own profession ? 

8. If medical service in the community will be 
limited during the duration of the war, what steps may 
be taken to protect the health of the people during this 
period ? 

9, How can we encourage school authorities to 
make the fullest possible use of community facilities for 
promoting health and welfare of school children? 

10. Should physical education be required of all col- 
lege students ? 

11. How is civilian defense in large cities tying up 
with our program of physical fitness ? 

12. How can we keep the programs for “body con- 
ditioning” and “‘physical fitness” in the hands of persons 
grounded in a sound knowledge of anatomical and 
physiological principles and fundamentals of body me- 
chanics ? 

13. Where should the responsibility of nutrition be 
placed in the whole scheme of education? 

14. What are the implications for recreation in build- 
ing morale ? 

15. How can we deal with ill-advised enthusiasts 
who, without adequate training, insist upon using po- 
litical backing to gain authority to push ahead with pro- 
grams which we cannot approve? 


Suggested Reading List for Conference Participants 


Ninth Yearbook, Department of Classroom Teachers, Jit 
To Teach (National Education Association, 1938). 

Strang, Ruth, The Role of the Teacher in Health Education 
(American Book Company, 1941). 

Nyswander, Dorothy, “The Astoria School Health Study— 
— Implications,” Journal of School Health, January, 
42. 

Smiley and Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Health Edu- 
cation (Macmillan Company, 1941). 

Collins, Laurentine, and Cassidy, Rosalind, Physical Educa- 
tion for Secondary Schools (A. S. Barnes Company, 1941). 

Reed, Dudley, M.D., Keep Fit and Like It (University of 
Chicago). 

Tunis, John, Democracy and Sport (A. S. Barnes Company). 

Dahl, Virgil (Editor), Report of Third National Conference 
on College Training of Recreation Leaders (New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1941). 

Health Education, Joint Report of the American Medical 
Association and the National Educational Association, 1941. 

Young, Owen D., et al., Youth and the Future (American 
Youth Commission, American Council on Education). 
American Association of School Administrators, Health in 
Schools (Yearbook, 1941). 

Griffin, F. W., Scientific Basis for Physical Education (1on- 
don: Oxford University Press, 1937). 

(Continued on page 186) 
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New Orleans’ Finest— 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
Welcomes You 


+ 


“The Pride of The South” 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS 


American Association For Health, 
Physical Education, and 
Recreation 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


You Will Enjoy the Facilities of This 
Modern Hotel. 


Located in the Heart of the Business, 
Shopping and Theatre District. 


The Center of Social and Business Activ- 
ity in New Orleans. 


HOTEL 


FAY M. THOMAS, Executive Vice Pres. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


During the past month, the Association officers and staff 
members have been working hard to keep up with fast-moving 
developments’ in federal programs for improving health and 
physical fitness, to complete convention plans, and to carry on 
the Association’s business. A second stenographer has been 
added to the Washington staff, and preconvention drives for 
membership and for convention exhibits are being carried on. 
Special work is being done on the Association files and library. 
Our President, Board of Directors, and committees are com- 
pleting the year’s work in preparation for the New Orleans 
meeting. 

* * 

President Anne Schley Duggan announces that Helen Le- 
Lacheur, Texas Tuberculosis Association, 700 Brazos Street, 
Austin, Texas, wilh serve as Chairman of the School Nursing 
Section. A Secretary of the Section will be appointed shortly. 
Miss LeLacheur urgently requests the cooperation and sug- 
gestions of all members interested in this Section. 

* 


Bess Exton, Assistant in Health Education, is spending a 


week in South Carolina and a week in Alabama, working with ~ 


state and local health and education agencies and teacher- 


training institutions on program planning problems in health 
education. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 

has appointed N. P. Neilson a member of the United States 
Office of Education Wartime Commission, and of its two di- 
visional committees on State and Local School Administration 
and on Higher Education. 

* * 


In this time of national effort, our Association feels more 
strongly than ever its obligation to promote better and more 
comprehensive programs of health, physical education, and 
recreation in the nation’s schools and colleges. In this spirit 
we are going ahead with plans for our convention to be held 
in New Orleans. The final program will appear in the April 
JournAL. Plan now to come to New Orleans April 15-18, 
and to work with your National Association for a stronger 
America. 

_ Did you receive this issue of the JourNaL at your cor- 
rect address? If not, please report your new address promptly 
to the. Association office in Washington, so that future issues 
may reach you without delay. 


The Division of Accounts and Records of the National Edu- 
cation Association reports that our’ Association once again has 
the largest membership of all N.E.A. dues-paying Departments, 
with a total of 8,663. This figure is somewhat below the total 
for the same date in 1941, due to smaller national and district 


Showboat Trip on the Mississippi River 


“Steamer Capitol”—NMississippi River Steamboat, wil] 
be waiting at the New Orleans River Port on Thurs- 
day night, April 16, to.take you on a real, old-fashioned 
Showboat Trip up the Mississippi River. 


From Baton Rouge to the Gulf—where the country 
is dotted with vast plantations, plantations with great 
white-columned houses and large, spreading fields of 
sugar-cane and cotton. It will take little imagination 
to visualize an earlier America with the whole Miss. 
issippi water front astir—negroes singing as they toiled 
rolling the hogsheads and carrying bales of cotton— 
blunt-bowed sailing brigs from Europe docked lazily— 
fleets of flat boats from up the river with only a steam- 
boat scattered here and there—seamen of a dozen na- 
tions mixed with American river men, sons of the 
pioneers, swarming along the levee. 


During the evening of April 16, you will participate 
in expressions of early Americana as it existed in the 
Golden Age of New Orleans. You will sing the songs 
and dance the dances of that period—rich with gaity and 
charm. You will be entertained with real, old-fash- 
ioned melodrama, in which the ridiculous, the grotesque, 
and the beautiful are strangely mingled. Ail on a Show- 
boat, “a great floating palace” on the Mississippi. 


conventions last year, but renewals and new memberships are 
coming in strongly, and we hope to end the year with more 
than 10,000 members. State and local membership chairmen 
are doing good work in promoting national memberships. 
9 
Reminder—in order to register at national and district con- 
ventions at’ the reduced fee for members, you must show your 
membership card. Put it in your pocket today, and take it 
with you to the convention. 


School physicians are encouraged to attend the New Orleans 
meeting and to participate especially in the general discussion 
sessions as they pertain to physical fitness. 

The Friday meeting of the School Physicians Section will 
be directed to the discussion of recent reports and publications 
and the promotion of physical fitness. 

It is the desire of the Association’s administration that the 
cooperative responsibilities of the school physicians and the 
experts in physical education be well defined. 


Because we should seize those opportunities 
which are unique in our Convention Cities for 
cultural and educational experiences apart from 
the actual Convention Program itself, your Na- 
tional Convention Committee for 1942, through 
the cooperation of Mr. James J. A. Fortier, City 
Historian, New Orleans, Louisiana, has prepared 
a series of three articles about New Orleans. 


KNOW THE CONVENTION CITY 


You will find your visit to New Orleans richer 
after reading these articles in the January, Febru- 
ary, and March issues of the JouRNAL. You will 
also be interested in reading the book, Fabulous 
New Orleans, by Lyle Saxon (D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, New York, 1939), if you desire 
a complete story of the strangest city in the 
United States. 
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The provisional program of the Section, scheduled from 
9:00 to 11:00 on April 17, includes the discussion of the fol- 

“i ints : 
ae report, “Suggested School Health Policies.” 

2 The report of the Astoria School Health Study. 

3. The yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

4, The selective draft. 

Discussion of the reports will be presented by an official of 
the organization concerned. 


Iu Memoriam 
Henry Scheyler Anderson—1858-1941 

With the passing of Henry Anderson, the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation loses not only one of its Fellow and Honor 
Award members, but one who assisted in the very be- 
ginning of the National Association, and one of those 
present at that historic first meeting of the Society 
for the Advancement of Physical Education. Himself 
a gymnast, he was much interested in this branch of 
physical education and not only practiced and taught 
the art of gymnastics but was the author of two vol- 
umes on the subject, one called Heavy Gymnastics and 
the other Artistic Gymnastics. He also wrote two other 
books on special exercises. 

Though closely associated in our minds with Yale 
University where he taught from 1892 to 1895 and 
from 1905 until his retirement in 1932, he also was an 
instructor at a number of other institutions, among 
them the Cleveland Y.M.C.A.4 Adelphi Academy, 
University School, Cleveland, Ohio; Chatauqua; Utah 
State University ; Dr. Sachs’ Collegiate Institute, New 
York City; St. Paul’s School, Garden City. 

He was interested throughout his life in the advance- 
ment of the profession and was connected with numer- 
ous branches of national association and other profes- 
sional organizations as well. He held the office of 
National Secretary and Cashier of Sigma Delta Psi 
from 1915-1927 and was Treasurer of the Secondary 
Schools Association. 

Not ouly did he assist in the organization of our Na- 
tional Society, but of several other institutions as well: 
The Brooklyn Normal School of Physical Education, 
the Chautauqua Summer School and Boys Club, The 
Anderson School of Gymnastics in New Haven, and 
the Yale University Summer School of Physical Edu- 
cation. 

After many years of service he was, in 1932, made 
a fellow of the Association and was given the honor 
award—a well deserved honor. Mr. Anderson was one 
of the pioneers of our profession who was tireless in 
his devotion to his work and to the cause of physical 
education. It is due to the efforts of men such as Mr. 
Anderson that the great advancement of the profes- 
sion has been made possible—for the basis for the work 
of this century was laid by those men and women who 
started their work in the face of much opposition in 
the closing years of the 19th century. We salute them 
and sorrow at the passing of one of their members. 
~Prepared by Dorothy Ainsworth, Chairman, Necrol- 
ogy Committee, A.A.H.P.E.R. 
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our own factory un- 
der executive super- 
vision. 


New catalog of 
Clothing for the 
Modern Dance 
now ready 
for mailing. 


Attractively styled 
costumes have in- 
creased the interest 
i gymnasium classes. 


~ 


This one-piece suit is furnished in a choice of 
over thirty colors including the most popular 
pastels. 


Salmon, Peach, Coral, Yellow, 
Rose, Gold, Orchid, Aqua, 
Applegreen, Suntan, Beige, 
Copperglow. Fast colors. 


Our new illustrated catalog with color cards 
showing complete assortment, with prices, sent 
upon request. 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 


1857 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Est. 1912 


All clothing made in’ 
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“How We Do It” 


For Fitness, Run 

INCE the days of Atalanta, women and girls have known to 

greater or lesser degree the joys and benefits to be had from 
running well. My plea is that they should know. these joys 
and benefits to an ever greater degree, and for the following 
reasons: (1) running is the basic skill for any number of 
sports—practically all sports played with balls, for example, 
and they are legion; (2) name a simpler, all-purpose exercise 
as good as running, or a more effective general conditioning 
(and reducing) exercise for the normal person. 

Because good running technique is so fundamental a skill to 
so many sports, and because it is such a generally fine exercise, 
we should indeed put much more emphasis on teaching good 
running techniques. You may ask at this point, “What makes 
for good running technique?” Books have been. written on 
the subject. Most,of them.stress the following pointers. 

Swing the arms from the shoulders directly forward and 
backward (do not swing them across the chest). Keep the 
arms curved at the elbows to about right angles. 

Bring the knees well up in front, and reach well forward on 
every stride. The law of opposition is in effect here. As the 
right arm swings forward, the left leg reaches forward. Bend 
the knees well up behind after every stride, relaxing the legs 
thoroughly. 

Run on the balls of the feet. 

Do not leap along, or bob up and down. Keep the shoulders 
on an even keel. 

Track work is a rarity in our usual collegiate and scholastic 
sports program. And if the fine art of running well is not 
taught to women and girls in sports classes, where will it be 
taught ? 

Let’s work to give to running the emphasis it should have as 
fine basic exercise, by devoting a few minutes each week to 
teaching good running technique in our sports classes. 

Ann Avery SMITH 
Wellesley College 


Curricular Intramurals 


HE word “Intramural” has always meant to me “extra- 

curricular activities.” Certainly the most desirable place in 
the school program for intramurals is in afterschool hours. Yet 
sometimes circumstances force the inclusion of intramurals, if 
to be conducted at all, within the curricular program. Thus 
my topic “Curricular Intramurals” may be of interest to 
schools so situated. 

This may arise in a school that is run on an overlapping or a 
double session schedule, or other reasons. Hence space, facili- 
ties, and personnel may be so limited that only during the 
regular program can all the pupils be reached. The question 
then presented is: How can we teach activities, practice skills, 
test for results, and still include some form of intramural 
competition ? 

Perhaps the best way to answer this question is to use my 
own school as a case history, for the problems met here are 
somewhat similiar in all large schools. Our experiences may 


serve to show some of the values and some of the effects of 


this program. 

Our setup is this: a morning session of 5,000 boys, a late 
session of 3,000, with about 1,000 having overlapping sessions. 
The late session boys eat lunch before coming to school, and 
the early session boys go home for lunch as soon as school is 
over. This makes it impossible for an extracurricular program 
of intramurals unless the incentive is strong. The lack of space 
is also deterrent to a program of activities either before or after 
the regular session, as the classes must have facilities to carry 
on the scheduled program. The demands of the school teams 
for proper coaching, time and place for practice and games adds 


another complication. The amount of time required for 


clerj 
work, both general school records and department records, i 
immense with no relief in sight. This cuts down on : 


the ti 
the teachers can give to extracurricular activities, Added 4 
these handicaps we find it increasingly difficult to interest oy 


boys in athletics and sports. A study of 3,000 cases made last 
spring by means of a questionnaire showed that movies 
radio occupy the place of chief interest in the pupils’ free time. 

Balanced against these handicaps, we have on the 
credit side excellent facilities. Indoors we are crowded, aj. 
though we have three gymnasiums, a handball court, a golf 
cage, and a swimming pool. Outdoors a quarter-mile trac a 
200-yard sprint straightway, three small football fields, four 
small soccer fields, six tennis courts, four baskethall courts 
several handball courts, and four softball courts provide the 
means for a broad program. Eighteen teachers are available 
for the health education work in all its phases. 

At a staff meeting to consider the intramural problem, oy 
teachers agreed that certain values of the intramural program 
must not be lost. The development of the school morale, the 
opportunity to develop good sportsmanship under the test of 
strong competition, and the emotional factors involved in team 
experiences, to mention but a few, were some of the things we 
wanted to keep. 

We decided therefore to run the intramural activities as part 
of the regular gymnasium period. As each of our gymnasiums 
differs in size and facilities, no fixed schedule is set up. Each 
teacher adapts the general scheme to his particular class. He 
bases his program on four main points, including certain ques. 
tions, as follows: (1) the selection and training of leaders, (2) 
team organization—number of pupils, number of teams, etc, 
(3) content of program, and (4) motivation. 

A typical plan, based on these briefed facts, runs as follows: 

1. Leaders. 

a) Selected through experience, interest, and observation. 

b) Trained by the assistant and teacher during recreation 
period. Rules of games, apparatus exercises, and safety meas- 
ures are taught. 

2. Squad Organization. 

a) The boys come to gym twice a week, P. T. 5. Each boy 
is placed in a permanent squad according to his days in P. T. 
for example: The Monday-Tuesday boys are in squads A-B, 
1-2 or 3. Monday-Wednesday’s in A-C, 1-2 or 3, etc. The 
squads are organized with 8 or 10 boys to a squad, with from 
8 to 10 squads to a class. 

b) The boys are allowed to join the group preferred after 
the leader is selected. Squads are rearranged where necessary 
to secure an even distribution as to number, size, and ability. 

c) These squads are permanent and form a unit which makes 
the keeping of attendance and performance easy. 

3. Content of Program. 

a) During the outdoor season, squads compete in six-man 
football, soccer, track, softball, and handball, rotating from 
week to week. The indoor work consists of basketball, volley- 
ball, and apparatus work (parallels, horses, ropes, and mats). 
Less strenuous activities are decktennis, quoits, and shuffle- 
board. 

b) The rules are taught mainly through demonstrations of 
team play. For example: Squad A-B 1 runs through forma- 
tions in six-man football while class watches and asks questions. 
The teacher lectures for a few moments on problems that have 
arisen during previous day’s play. Home work is required of 
class, i. e., reports are made in writing by boys on plays, rules, 
etc. These papers are marked by the boys themselves in class. 

c) The skills are taught during floor drill and, practiced in 
the games. 

4. Motivation. 

Interest is achieved through team competition; as each boy 
is a member of a permanent squad, he has the opportunity to 
develop team loyalty and pride. 

Examinations add also to the boys’ interest. The team 
leader enters ratings on personal performance in football 
(passing and kicking), in softball (batting and pitching), ete. 
A written test is given during class in six-man football. 
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This whole arrangements in simple. It provides for the 

‘mum activity within the time alloted, records are kept 

by the leaders, and as the teams are permanent, all records, 

sed juding attendance, are kept on the squad sheet. This frees 
"a time of the teacher for supervision and instruction. 

A departmental cunference at the end of the term gives each 

teacher a chance to evaluate his term’s program. Ideas and sug- 


gestions are developed in framing the program for the follow- 


ing term. 
ve believe that the general results have been satisfactory, 


although the gymnastic period is too short and the leader train- 
ing is not as thorough as needed. Yet we found a decided in- 
crease in pupil participation and interest, more enthusiasm 
for games, a strengthening of our interscholastic teams, and 
school morale and discipline have been greatly improved. 
E. H. HAstincs 
Dewitt Clinton High School 
New York City 


Safety and First-Aid Dividends? 


CHOOL administrators are presently urged, under existing 

conditions, to intensify and expand activities and instruction 
in health education. The populace as a whole is cognizant of 
the true value of this type of instruction. Many national or- 
ganizations utilize projects pertaining to health and safety as 
their central themes. Youth groups throughout the nation 
stress health, safety, and recreation. Efficiency in large indus- 
trial plants is likewise a definite part of the program of the 
schools today, regardless of size or enrollment. In short, every- 
one knows of the value of health education to the individual 
and the community. The following illustration may certainly 
serve as evidence to prove it! 

Our school is a consolidated system of not more than five 
hundred students, comprising twelve grades all quartered in one 
building. As a part of our health and physical education we 
stress safety and first-aid instruction to a high degree. Ap- 
proximately thirty students enrolled in the regular senior high 
school health class receive the American Red Cross Standard 
First Aid Certificate each year. Other students enrolled in 
service classes in physical education receive a limited amount of 
like instruction during class time. Other than this regular 
program, we offer American Red Cross instruction to teachers, 
bus drivers, custodians, and interested parents and adults of the 
community each year. The local scoutmasters and assistants 
have been reached by this program. Consequently many per- 
sons in the school and community are excellently trained in 
meeting emergencies. First aid has come to be common talk 
about the home and school. All these people must be trained, 
for there are no doctors residing in this community. 

An unfortunate accident, over which we can rightfully say 
we had no control, occurred on our school grounds which might 
have easily resulted quite disastrously. As the students were 
returning from the playground at noon time the unpredictable 
happened. Three wires carrying 2300 volts of electricity each 
were blown down in the midst of twenty-five to thirty children 
ranging in ages from seven to fourteen. A teacher was fol- 
lowing closely in the rear. Yes, luckily he was trained in 
safety and first aid, thus averting many possible deaths. As 
he sighted the hot wires falling, a sharp command guided the 
children quickly, but safely, out from under the wires. All 
except one boy—fourteen years old. There was no time for 
this usually agile boy to escape. The wires struck him across 
the neck and shoulder and knocked him to the sidewalk with 
head, face, and neck injuries, unconscious, and breathing center 
temporarily paralyzed. The hot wires sagged dangerously close, 
but not in contact with the boy as he lay on the ground. A 
dangerous situation requiring quick thought and action by the 
rescuer! In a moment the victim was dragged properly from 
under the dangerous wires and artifical respiration started. A 
first-aid trained bus driver and two Boy Scouts close at hand 
directed the remaining children out of the trap in which they 
were surrounded by hot wires crawling and sizzling about on 
the ground. 

In a very short time three more teachers, one bus driver, 
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FOR stuoENTS 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


—from girl students about 
monthly hygiene?. 


SEND FOR THIS MATERIAL 


®@ Active athletic girls require advice and guidance on the 
subject of menstruation and its care. For such instruction, 
physical education teachers have found the Tampax Manual 
for Teachers an invaluable source of reference. Prepared 
from historical and scientific data, the manual covers the 
general menstruation subject and explains the modern 
Tampax method of internal sanitary protection. It is profusely 
illustrated with easy-to-understand charts. Any reasonable 
number of manuals you need will be sent on request. Check 
the coupon below. 


Naturally, many students will ask questions regarding the 
use of Tampax for their sanitary protection requirements. 
For instance they may want to know: Is Tampax safe? Is it 
comfortable? Is there a size for younger women? Is disposal an 
embarrassing problem? These are only a few of the questions 
answered in the “Question and Answer” folder. A supply of 
these folders is available for distribution to students. Just in- 
dicate the quantity in the coupon. Also the number of 


_ Tampax samples you wish. 


USE COUPON BELOW 


JH-32-0 
TAMPAX Incorporat 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Please send me the following quantities of material: 
( ) Teacher's Manuals 
( ) Samples 
( ) Student’s Question & Answer Folders 


Name 
Address. 
City. State 
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GIVE YOUR ATHLETES THE ADVANTAGES OF 


GYM TOWELS and ROBES 


“Play Ball’? with your athletes . . . give them the advantages 
of a good, clean towel system! McArthur Gym Towels are used 
by leading schools throughout the country. Extremely rugged, 
highly absorbent and most economical . . . they are your best 
buy for use with towel systems. McArthur Velva-Terry Robes 
are first choice of swim teams. Write for details. 


Write 
GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 


A MANUAL OF 


BANDAGING, STRAPPING 
and SPLINTING 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, Jr., M.D. 


Surgeon in the Department of Hygiene, 
Harvard University 


12mo, 144 pages, illustrated. 
Librarian cover, $1.50, net. 


HIS MANUAL provides an ele- 

mentary fashion of bandaging, 
strapping and splinting and follows in 
general the bandaging course given in 
the Harvard Medical School. It should 
be as valuable to the layman as to the 
surgeon and it will be particularly help- 
ful to those groups of laymen who are 
now preparing to assist the medical pro- 
fession in the event that their services 
are needed. Its line drawings enable 
the beginner to visualize each step that 
he must take. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


one custodian, fifteen Boy Scouts, and about twenty st 
trained previously, mobilized to lend a helping hand. 
of bedlam and excitement, efficient and smooth org 
prevailed. Boy Scouts and helpers worked under | 


udents aij 


In place 
ani Zation 


eaders 
keeping crowds back, securing blankets and first-aid equipm in 
conveying messages, and providing for transportation, One 


person was stationed at a telephone to call for help, By thi 
method doctors, ambulances, emergency squads, and the Dow 

company could be called with a minimum of time lost a 
without excited duplication. Within fifteen minutes of the 
time of the accident two doctors, one nurse, one ambulance and 
one emergency squad with inhalator arrived from a distance 
of seven miles. 

During and after all this activity one could not refrajy from 
marveling at the smooth way in which all persons rallied, Even 
those present not trained in first aid appeared to have their 
definite part in it all by their good behavior. They seemed to 
sense that all that could be done was being done by trained 
workers and their excited actions would only be a burden, 

What a splendid opportunity for adults of the community to 
learn that it is possible to teach citizenship in schools! Wha 
an excellent chance to prove that the modern school does more 
than teach the three R’s and vocations! What a teachable 
moment to all concerned! Consequently our school adminis. 
trators and persons of the community are thoroughly sold op 
the idea of a still more intensified program in health, safety 
and first aid. What better way to sell it than to see it work? 
They are definitely certain that it pays big dividends, 


Ivan J. GEIGER 
Van Buren Rural Schools 
Van Buren, Ohio 


Remedial Posture Program for Elementary Schools 


Most of the posture defects exhibited by adults originate 
with children in the elementary grades. The Dover Com- 
munity School of Dover, Delaware, has worked out a remedial 
plan which is alleviating this condition and which we believe 
could well be copied by other schools. 

The department supervisor in conjunction with the school 
nurse made a complete observation of all the elementary grades, 
They chose the fifteen worst cases, who were referred to the 
town posture clinic where an accurate diagnosis of each case was 
prepared by Dr. Irvine M. Flinn, Jr., who came to Dover in 
connection with the Diagnostic Clinic of the Crippled Children’s 
Service of the Delaware State Board of Health. The diagnosis, 
along with suggested activities for improvement, was sent back 
to the instructor. With the help of student leaders, she started 
the program by aiding the students in interpreting and carrying 
out the prescribed exercises. After two months the patient 
was : gain sent to the clinic and re-examined. Much improve- 
ment, and in some cases complete cure was observed. When a 
student is sufficiently improved, he is taken from the clinic, 
and another child sent in his place. 

The excellent results of this program could never have been 
attained without the expert assistance of Mary M. Klaes, Ortho- 
pedic Nursing Consultant, and Mrs. Elizabeth Stone, Ortho- 
pedic Nurse. Their home visits and instruction period in the 
school proved to be a valuable aid to the school nurse and 
physical education instructor. 

Cooperation of parents in this situation was a vital element 
in success. Parents came to school and learned how to super- 
vise their children’s exercises. Furthermore, it was often neces- 
sary to have special shoes made or lifts attached to shoes. 
Parents were acquainted with this need and encouraged to carry 
out the recommendations. 

Although the program is still far from perfect, it is a fine ex- 
ample of what an organized plan can do. Parents, teachers, 
and students alike are becoming posture conscious and are striv- 
ing to improve that factor which is so vital in making them 
attractive individuals. 

Grace F. STILEs 
Dover Community School 
Dover, Delaware 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


. 

HE Philadelphia Board of Public Education recently ap- 

proved the creation of a new position in the Division of 
Physical and Health Education, carrying the title, “Special 
‘Assistant to the Director.” The position is to be filled by a 
woman and the chief duties will be supervision of girls physical 
and health education in junior high, senior high, and vocational 
schools. The salary begins at $3,600 and goes to $4,000, the 
annual increments being $200. Those who are interested should 
write for information to the Division of Examinations, The 
Board of Public Education, Parkway at 21st Street, Phila- 


delphia, Penna. 


* * * 


N ANNOUNCEMENT from Dr. Harry A. Scott, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Awards of the American 
Academy of Physical Education, states: “Each year the 
Academy makes honorary awards to individuals who have 
rendered outstanding service to our profession through their 
writings, researches, creative activities, or administrative ac- 
complishments. Any .person in the fields of health, physical 
education, or recreation is eligible for an award. In order 
that excellence may be recognized wherever it is found, pro- 
fessional workers are invited to submit the names of indi- 
viduals deemed worthy of an Academy award.” 
Names may be sent to Dr. Scott at The Rice Institute, 


Houston, Texas. 
ok * * 


CLIPPING comes to us from The Globe and Mail of 
Toronto showing an editorial on “Priority for Health” 
which reveals a concern in Canada over the health of soldiers 
similar to the feeling in the United States over the health 
facts and figures brought out by examination of draftees. 
* * 


> fe College Physical Education Association, meeting in 
Detroit for its forty-fifth annual convention on December 
30 and 31, urged the colleges and universities, in recognition 
of the vital importance of physical fitness in the present crisis, 
to plan their programs of physical education in accordance with 
the following recommendations : 

“1. That the physical education program be placed on a five- 
day week basis for four years for all men. (Three times 
weekly is an absolute minimum.) , 

“2. That the programs of intramural activities, inter-collegi- 
- athletics, and physical education be broadened and inten- 
sified, 

“3. That a complete service of medical examination be ex- 
tended to all male students; that the follow-up work, including 
the correction of remediable defects, be made a part of the 
program. 

“4. That timely and vital courses, such as first aid and life- 
saving, personal hygiene, including military and social hygiene, 

given. 

“Furthermore, this Association endorses wholeheartedly the 
physical fitness program of the Office of Civilian Defense and 
offers the services of the membership.” 

The proposals made in the resolution, according to Glenn 
W. Howard, Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, are for 
an adequate program rather than for an unusual program de- 


veloped for war time. 


deg following correction should be inserted on page 652 
of the Supplement to the Research Quarterly for October, 
1941—the volume “Pioneer Women in Physical Education” : 


“Material giving life and work of Dr. Delphine Hanna was 
compiled from ‘An Historical Analysis ‘of the Professional 
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WINNER 
ATHLETIC 


CLOTHES 
Jor GIRLS 


—EB.MYERS €O LOS ANGELES 


THE “ALL-PURPOSE” WINNER 


(Patent Pending) 


Exclusive Design That Gives New 
Improvements to Feminine Athletics 


More and more schools and colleges are adopting 
this WINNER suit as regulation. 


@ Inner elastic leg cuff 

@ Shirred lastex waistline 

@ Free-action sleeves 

@ Special snap fasteners 

@ Sandeze Crinkled Sailcloth 
@ Requires no ironing 

@ Tub-fast colors 


Write for detailed information now. Sample suit, size 14, 
in yellow or light blue, sent on approval to qualified school 
directors. Visit our booth at the New Orleans Convention 
of the Am. Assn. for Health and Physical Education, 
April 15th to 18th. 


Copyright 1941 


B. MYERS CO. 


511 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles 


Manufacturers Since 1906 
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POLE-GOAL 


No. PGI for 
INDOOR or OUTDOOR PLAY 


Ideal for Regulation or Informal 
Play. Entire Gym or Playground 
Classes can Participate. Lower 
priced model No. PG2 without 
base, but. with ground sleeve 
also available. Additional in- 
. formation on request. 

Rawlings also manufactures a 

complete line of Basketballs for 

Gym and Playground use. See 


them at the Rawlings Dealer 
in your territory. 


Copy of our 1942 Spring and 
Summer Catalog mailed on re- 
quest. 


RAWLINGS 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
ST. LOUIS MO. 


Pause and refresh 


...at the 
familiar 
red cooler 
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Career of Delphine Hanna,’ a thesis by Minnie L, Lynn Ms 

The Pennsylvania State College, 1937; A.B., Oberlin Gan.” 

1928,” Coleg 
* * 


aged executives in physical education who Would ike 
to help with the Golden Jubilee of Basketball, sponso 
for the purpose of erecting the “Temple of Basketbal}” 
memorial to Dr. Naismith, will be interested in the Pe le 
written by Miss Josephine Blackstock for the National Rees 
tion Association which dramatizes the invention of the = 
and introduces the first interest of women in playing baskethal 
It is suggested that through the G.A.A. or the W.A.A, women 
can help in contributing to the fund by producing this playlet 
for an auditorium or gym program. Copies of the script 
be secured from the National Recreation Association 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, for 15c. 


* * * 


A RECENT release from the national headquarters of the 

Selective Service System calls attention of local boands 
to a possible shortage of teachers of vocational education, in. 
dustrial arts, and physical education for men, and advises con- 
sideration of deferment of men in these fields in areas where 
replacement cannot easily be made. 


* * * 


eS articles by Jessie R. Garrison, Supervisor of Physical 
and Health Education in Alabama, appear in the December, 
1941, issue of the Alabama School Journal. Their titles are: 
“Education for Effective Living,” and “Parents and Teachers 
Together Are Responsible for Health Education.” 
* 


GEORGE GLOSS of Louisiana State University has de 
veloped a Physical Ability Test for men based on a com- 
bination of five athletic events, and usable in high school and 
college programs for classification and determination of achieve- 
ment. 


Conference at New Orleans 
(Continued from page 179) 


National Recreation Association, Fitness for Victory. 
Boorman, H. J., Dimock, H. S., Edgren, H. S., Johns, R. E, 

Sorenson, R., Camping in Democracy (New York: Associa- 

tion Press). 

Zeimer, Gregor, Education for Death (Oxford University 

Press, New York, 1941). 

Educational Policies Commission, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Social Services and the School. 

Education and the Defense of American Democracy. 
——— Education and the Morale of a Free People. 
——— War Policy for American Schools. 

Sinai, Nathan, “Physical Fitness and the Draft,” Harpers, 

October, 1941. 

Blanchard, V. S., “Let’s Have Unity in the Health Pro- 

gram,” Nation’s Schools, Vol. 29, No. 2, 1942. 
Symposium, “Athletics an Aid to National Defense,” Ath 

letic Journal, November, 1941. 

Issues of JoURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHysIcAL EDUCATION, 

September 1941—February 1942. ne 


Camping and Outing Courses 
(Continued from page 175) 


group, and to relieve the teaching staff of the full re 
sponsibility for many scheduled outings. A beginner’ 
class in the fall season might well lead to an advanced 
class in the spring season. Interested girls, well trained. 
could act as assistants in planning general Athletic 
Association or group cabin trips, overnights, camping 
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eekends, winter sports, and organized hikes and cook- 
oo. A class program in Camping and Outing can 
aie the first steps in building a group of competent 


Briefly, my point is this: why not include a class in 
Camping and Outing in your regular college physical 
education program ? Build your own laboratory, make 
yse of the surrounding country-side, camp in the state 
and municipal parks. Such a Camping and Outing 
dass can be organized in any college. It requires 
thought and planning, but it is healthful and full of 
hysical activity. It develops skills, brings out and 
teaches the best in social attitudes, trains leaders; and 
it has a lasting value. It can be carried on in leisure 
time, and best of all, it is fun. »« 


Health Knowledge thru First Aid 


(Continued from page 141) 


the Executive Committee of the school faculty that the 
course be extended to three periods a week, the addi- 
tional period being devoted to the laboratory aspects 
of first aid practices. An alternative has been proposed 
by members of other departments that the health edu- 
cation course be restricted to two periods a week, and 
that first aid be given as a-separate and voluntary 
course in the last term. There should be no issue be- 
tween health knowledge and first aid, for there is 


MAsTER SCHEDULE 


U. C. Hygiene Class 238JB—Spring 1940—Wed.-Fri.-2-3-1101 
Date Cobb, Health for Mind Am. Red Cross First Aid Prac- 
and Body First Aid Text- tice 
book 


2-21 p. 154- 159, Composi- p. 29-34, Dress- Review band- 
tion. and Functions of ings, Compress- ages. 
the Blood; p. 454-458, es, and Band- 
Types of Bacteria and ages; p. 64-70, 
Their Effect Upon the Wounds and 
Body; p. 74, Bruises; Infections. 
p. 166-173, Functions of 
Lymph in Health and 
Disease. 


2-23 Ch. X, Physics and p. 71-82, Digital Pres- 
Care of the Circulatory Wounds with sure, Tourni 
System. Severe Bleed- quet. 

ing. 


Ch. XIII, The Organs p. 108-126, Ar- Artificial Res - 
and Mechanism of tificial Respira- piration. 
Breathing. tion, Electric 

; Shock, Gas 


Poisoning. 


34 


313 Ch. XIV, External and p. 126-130, Artificial Res - 
Internal Respiration; D r owning, piration. 
p. 194, Carbon Dioxide; Hanging, 
p. 196, Carbon Monox- Choking, Less 
ide; p. 353, Gases; p. Frequent Case; 
364, Dust and Smoke. of Asphyxia. 


4-24 Ch. XXXIV, Im- p. 91-92, Teta- 


munity, Its Principles nus; p. 92-93, 
and Acquisition. Antitoxin. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Emergency Course for Physical Therapy Technicians 
(Physiotherapy Aides) for Government Hospitals. 


Under the direction of John S. Coulter, M.D., Associate Pi . 
fessor of Physical a and Miss Gertrude Beard, R.N. 
Course opens July 1. 1942. 

Open to a limited number of graduates of accredited schools 
of nursing and of physical education and to university or 
college students showing credit of ninety semester hours in- 
cluding twenty-six semester hours of the following subjects: 
physics, chemistry, zoology and biology. 

Thorough courses are given in the fundamental subjects. 
Credit toward a degree is granted in the School of Education 
of Northwestern University. 


For application blank and further information address 
Dean of Northwestern University Medical School, 
303 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


POOL SUITS 


IN FAST VAT COLORS 
ROYAL COPEN NAVY 
SCARLET AND LIGHT GREEN 
ALSO OXFORD 


Jersey and Rib Knit 
@ Teams Equipped 


@ Caps and Accessories 
Ask for Samples 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 71 W. 35th St., New York 
AN AFFILIATE OF OCEAN BATHING SUIT CO. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded, 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical 
Education. Five months’ instruction at 
Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 
June and September. A major course in 
Physical Therapy, given with the coopera- 
tion of the School of Medicine of the 
University, may be chosen at the end of 
two years. For young women graduates of 
high school, with particular qualifications. 
College Appointment Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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The absorption of poisons or the upset stomach calls for an 
explanation of digestion. 


none between. the laboratory and class periods of 
chemistry, biology, physics, or any of the other 
sciences. The class discussions in health knowledge 
classes and the laboratory periods in first aid are an 
integral unit, and should not be considered separately. 
Another suggestion, advanced by those influenced by 
the need and pressure to establish first aid as a part 
of the curriculum, was to reduce the content of the 
health knowledge course to make room for first aid; 
this idea, however, overlooks the fact that, in addition 
to the practical value of hygiene courses, the culture 
of today is incomplete without health knowledge. In 
brief, the crux of the whole experiment was not to 
determine whether first aid or hygiene should be 
taught, but to ascertain whether they could be taught 
satisfactorily as one course. 

These propositions are indicative of the opposition 
to be expected from some faculty members as a re- 
sult of their own experiences in hygiene courses of one 
or two generations past, a lack of vision of the entire 
problem, or, in a few cases, a fear that the expansion 
would overcrowd the school curriculum. It is there- 
fore important that the physical and health education 
teachers establish the groundwork for their proposals 
among friendly administrators and colleagues in other 
departments before the proposals reach the point of 
faculty consideration. Infinite patience, countless meet- 
ings, and long-range planning are essential in carrying 


forward any education program, but particularly ; 
physical and health education, plagued as it ; 


old academic body-mind dualism. * by te 


World Drama in New Orleans 
(Continued from page 177) 


mony that had ever been held there. While art 
boomed and the mass of people shouted and handker 
chiefs flashed, Jackson slowly strode to the Cathedral 
entrance, where Abbe Louis Guillaume Dubourg ang 
his clergy welcomed him. 

“Asserter of menaced liberties . . . grateful America 

. unparalleled triumph ...” To these and similar 
phrases with which the abbe welcomed him, the generg 
replied, expressing his thanks that the deliverance gf 
the country had been effected with so little loss, Hy 
covered his embarrassment when the abbe presented 
him with a laurel wreath, by accepting it in the name 
of the brave men who “well deserve the laurels their 
country will bestow.” 


Abundance for School Lunches 
(Continued from page 145) 


poorest industrial sections are being fed in community 
centers and in schools in three counties and in Denver, 
Many races and nationalities are represented in some 
of these centers, including Japanese, Negro, Italian, 
and Spanish. More than 3,406 children were given 
free lunches in these centers and in summer camps hast 
year. A recent report from our western regional offic 
indicates that all these programs will be continued this 
summer. It is our earnest hope that other centers will 
be stimulated to similar activity through the examples 
of these successful undertakings. 

The underprivileged children of today are an im 
portant segment of our future population. On their 
shoulders will rest a substantial part of the responsi- 
bility for decisions which will determine the progress 
of America. The determination of the political and eco- 
nomic trend of America is in our hands now, but the 
swift passage of time will soon transfer the power of 
decision to the rising generation. The school lunch 


“GOOD MORNIN 6” 


Our-ever popular dance manual “GOOD MORNING” records, as they compose an almost 
is now supplemented by nineteen Early American Dance indispensable teaching aid and add to the 
Records, recorded (with and without calls) by Henry Ford’s enjoyment of the well-established class. 


old-time dance orchestra. Four of these have been released 

since December 1941, and more new Records will be Henry Ford 

announced shortly. They in by 

clubs, schools, service centers, and recreation groups. osen oF 
from the “GOOD MORNING” book for their and 
simplicity, they include a variety of quadrilles, circles, couple LN PDEA GREE 
dances, and singing calls. ea 


Be sure to fill out the following blank for a listing of these City State i 
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ogram is one means of showing these children that 
we our democratic system America’s abundance can 
to enrich the lives of all of them. ne 


Recreation and Wartime Morale 
(Continued from page 143) 


tures. Even cooking facilities are maintained for those 
who get a kick out of broiling a steak or making candy. 

Many soldiers didn’t have the opportunity to hear 
the noon-day broadcast of President Roosevelt’s mes- 
sage tO Congress asking for a declaration of war on 
Japan. At a W.P.A. Center in Lawton, Oklahoma, a 
transcription was made and played almost continuously 
for five days and nights with a full house every time. 
One of the novelties at the Lawton Center is a record- 
ing machine. The service men can dictate letters on 
records and send them to the home folks. About a 
hundred records are made daily at a cost of three cents 
each. 

Transportation has been a problem at Recreation 
Centers located at some distance from posts or encamp- 
ments. No soldier is going to walk ten or fifteen miles 
to town, no matter how interesting the program. In 
many instances, W.P.A. leaders have arranged for 
church organizations and other groups to supply trans- 
portation to town and return. 


N many small communities, chiefly in the South, in 

regions where recreational facilities are few, W.P.A. 
leaders have been highly successful in getting towns 
and villages to “adopt” a regiment of soldiers for a 
week end. Sight-seeing trips and dances are arranged 
and the boys are put up in homes where they are served 
meals like mother used to cook for them. Parents who 
have sons in the service have been found particularly 
anxious to play hosts and then write to the parents 
of the boys to tell about the occasion. One woman who 
had five sons in the service insisted upon entertaining 
five in her home. 

During the Army maneuvers in the Carolinas last 
summer, a special W.P.A. Recreation program was 
conducted in 96 counties, with centers manned 24 
hours a day and 210 recreational leaders on duty. 

Bulletin boards in all the military reservations post 
notices of dances, entertainments, sporting events, and 
announcements. W.P.A. also operates information 
booths in many of the cities where soldiers learn where 
they can go and what they can do for entertainment. 
Similar booths are maintained in most of the large 
union stations daily and in bus terminals on week ends. 
Newspapers cooperate by publishing daily columns list- 
ing scheduled events and places of entertainment for 
the service men. A Recreation Guide to the Portland 
area was compiled by the Oregon Writers’ Project of 
the W.P.A. and distributed to the service men in the 
region. 

Recreation and entertainment service to soldiers’ cen- 
ters in all defense areas in Illinois is being furnished 
out of Chicago by the Mobile Unit of the Illinois 
W.P.A. Recreation Project. In six months it has given 
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$310.00 


ers we placed in 1941 re- 


ceived an average increas TEACHERS 
of about $310.00. Did you AGENCY 


get that 25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
an_ increase? 10.00 CHICAGO, ILL. 


HUGHES 


Member N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS AND SUPVS. OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN DEMAND 
Our Field Middle West and West. Unexcelled Service—Established 
1906. This will be a big placement year. Write for information. 


WiLL aM ROFEES © 


LEGE 


d 
The oldest the Science) and 


Social 
Physietl ED--GRADUATES. in, STATES 
SESSION ON ND 
CAMP SER EEKS 


™“ Dwight Street, New Haven, Conn. 


1942 Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY 
of MICHIGAN 


Six- and eight-week courses starting June 29 


Graduate sequences in health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation leading to degrees of Mas- 
ter of Arts, Master of Science, Doctor of 
Education, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Cognate courses are available in the School 
of Public Health. The Department of Phy- 
siology will offer courses in the Physiology 
of Exercise designed for physical education 
graduate students. 


Special courses in physical education and recreation 
adapted to the war emergency. 


Also undergraduate activity courses for men and 
women students. Descriptive folder sent on request. 


J. B. EDMONSON, Dean, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


M M 
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ALL-WELDED Locker Room Baskets 


For Gym Suits — 9x 13x 8—12x13x8 
For Football Suits — 18 x 28 x 10 
Investigate the KASPAR ALL-WELDED BASKET and 
convince yourself it is the most durable made. In re- 
questing a quotation, state*how many baskets are wanted. 


KASPAR WIRE WORKS 


SHINER EsTABLISHED 1898 TEXAS 


PETCO 


PETERSEN GYM MATS 


PETERSEN & CO.. 5563 BAYNTON ST., Phila., Pa 


BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


*% Offers sound training for young women in physical education 
and physical therapy with 4-year B.S. degree course (in affilia- 
tion with Simmons College). 3-year specialization course in 
physical therapy provides theory and practical experience. Also, 
3-year Normal course for general teaching field. June camp 
session on Cape Cod with emphasis on water sports—sailing, 
rowing, swimming. Tennis, riding, archery. Instruction in win- 
ter sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. Dra- 
matics. Music appreciation. Excellent placement record. 


For catalog, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Alert Physical Director 


is checking up his 


NARRAGANSETT 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


and ordering replacements and repairs while there is 
still time to secure material. 


Write now: 


Narragansett Machine Co. 


Providence, R. | 


NEW YORK * 202 EAST 44TH ST. 


PANZER COLLEGE 


(OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE 


A four-year curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers of physical education, health, and rec- 
reation leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education. Comprehensive profes- 
sional courses are based on a broad education 
in the liberal arts and sciences. The college is 
accredited and co-educational. 


For catalog, address Registrar 


PANZER COLLEGE, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


115 shows and entertained approximately 47,099 sort 
ice men. The Mobile Unit is in effect a road show al 
call, at short notice, to any center where its service 
a whole or in part, is needed either to take fyl] chag . 
of programming activities, or to supplement them 
Similar units are operated in virtually all of the states 
Their personnel includes recreation leaders, entertain. 
ers, instrumentalists, dancers, puppeteers, comedians 
and other variety entertainers. 


Commander Arthur T. Noren of 
the U. S. Navy declared recently, “Service men 
have the same desire for amusement as a civilian group 
Their normal interest is increased because of the 
routine which is a part of their work. Recreation asa 
release from discipline is important to them.” 

The W.P.A. program is aimed at providing military 
men, dnd others devoting their energies to winning the 
war, with adequate recreation and wholesome diversion 
in order that they may live as nearly normal lives as 
possible and retain emotional stability. 


Women’s Officials 
(Continued from page 149) 


Representatives as to the kind and the amount of as- 
sistance which they can give. A limited amount of 
the Women’s National Officials Rating Committee 
funds will be used each year. The request for aid must 
be approved by the Executive Committee of the 
Women’s National Officials Rating Committee before 
plans are carried out. 

It should be remembered that the Women’s Na- 
tional Officials Rating Committee is interested in im- 
proving the general standards of officiating in women’s 
sports as well as in rating national officials. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee is just a small group carrying on 
your work while you are assisting in some other field 
of interest in the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics. They solicit your cooperation. Without it 
the expansion program cannot succeed. me 


Bulletin Boards 
(Continued from page 153) 


bined in one display. It is very simple, and the draw- 
ings are not expertly done or finished, yet it made a 
very attractive bulletin board. Green and brown were 
used for the hockey, and salmon and blue for tennis. 
It sounds like a peculiar combination of color, but 
looked very well. 

In Illustration 3, the dance poster referred to special 
dancing classes that were soon to be formed, and this 
was a lead-up announcement to arouse curiosity. The 
archery figure was most unusual and attracted much 
attention. The basic figure was of heavy paper, the 
hair was cotton painted with streaks of color, and the 
clothing actual material stapled onto the paper. The 
plaid was bright red, yellow, and black woolen ma- 
terial, and the hat and bolero black velvet. The white 
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muslin sleeves were stuffed with cotton to make them 
more realistic and the stockings were actual strips of 
ings. 

4, reading matter consisted of a poem, 
“Ode to Posture,” which was fairly long, but key 
words were underlined to facilitate reading. 

Special holidays offer suggestions in themselves. It 
is not necessary to stick entirely to sports. Our Christ- 
mas Santa Claus and snow scene Illustration added 
variety and were very colorful and attractive. 

These are but a very few suggestions. There are 
many other possibilities, and it will be found that stu- 
dents have excellent ideas. Sometimes they need to be 
toned down, but that is a very simple matter once the 
idea is created. The instructor is relieved of one more 
responsibility and the bulletin board is definitely an im- 
portant part of the physical education setup, rather 
than just a place to tack up anything which may come 
to the instructor’s desk. on 


Athletic Insurance Plan 
(Continued from page 155) 


too wide a variance in either age or weight of com- 
peting players. 

9. In schools where the turn-out for football is small, 
it is questionable whether these teams should be allowed 
to participate fully, for the reason that small squads 
having no reserve players are exposed to injuries to 
a greater degree than schools with adequate reserves. 

10. A more uniform method of taping ankles, knees, 
and wrists to insure the maximum amount of support 
and flexibility should be followed. 


MEETING of coaches for all sports, the director 
of the department, attending game physicians, and 
members of the Medical Committee was held to discuss 
the recommendations above mentioned. Subsequent 
meetings were held with coaches, athletic directors, and 
the department director in which the injury by schools 
and insurance problems in general were discussed. A\ll 
were urged to do their very best to minimize the in- 
juries on their squads. The twenty-five boys hurt seri- 
ously the previous season were barred from further 
football participation. The insurance rates were raised 
to $3.00 for football and $1.00 for every other sport. 
An insurance contract was written by the Bradley 
Agency with an insurance company and a policy given 
to each boy insured. The policy provided blanket cov- 
erage of $300 for each and every injury, including 
ambulance, hospital, medical, surgical, and dental serv- 
ices, as well as incidental expenses. 


Order-for-treatment blanks were issued to each in- — 


jured athlete requiring medical attention. . The front 
of this blank contains Jnstructions to Doctor and a per- 
forated Release Slip which must be presented to the 
coach by the athlete, properly signed by the doctor, 
before he may resume athletic activities. The reverse 
side of the blank contains an Order for Treatment of 
School Athletes and Statement of Coach, which is a 
detailed description of the injury and serves for sta- 
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QUI PMENT 


Branch: 180 N. Wacker Or., Chicago, Ill 


THe New 0.K. Day MARKER 


Specified by Leading School Boards 
and Playground Departments 


EASY TO FILL AND OPERATE 


Feed Control & Quick Shut-off 
Lever on Handle. 


Large Capacity—50 Ibs. 
Tread—1134”. Weight—35 Ibs. 


No Brushes or Screens to 
Clog. Has Force Feed. 


Write for Booklet 42H 


H. & R. MFG. CO.—PALMS STATION—LOS ANCELES, CALIF. 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


For Playground and 
Recreational Departments 


Complete Line of 
> Equipment for all Sports 


“THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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tistical information. Statistics were compiled from 
the injury reports by the Bradley Insurance Agency. 


ATHLETES EXAMINED 


Year Number Examined Rejected Restricted 
1938 942 35 
(football & 
basketball only) 
1939 2783 125 60 
1940 2471 ’ 136 37 
SUMMARY OF FoorsBALL INSURANCE 
1939 1940 
Number of students insured........ 766 841 
Number of students injured........ 306* 194 
Number of major injuries......... i 
Cost of insuring football.......... $4416.67 $2478.98 
Average cost per student insured... . 5.4 2.79 
Cost of Portland Insurance Plan as 
compared to California and 
Wisconsin Federation plans. 
Cost per student Portland plan. 1.87 
Cost per student insured 
Federation plan:.......... 1.74 
Hospitalizatiort days required..-....- 383 33 


* 12 injuries occurred in a post-season Milk Fund game 


N summary, the following paragraphs point out the 

highlights in Portland’s experience with setting up 
an athletic insurance plan. 

1. Through cooperation between School District No. 
1, the Multnomah County Medical Society, and the 
Portland District Dental Society, a plan for centralized 
control of athletics was set up under the supervision 
of the Department of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

2. The phase presented above concerns itself with 
the medical and dental care of the high school athletes, 
under which the following were accomplished : 

a) All students desiring to participate in athletics 
were given a pre-seasonal examination, and all had to 
meet certain physical requirements. 

b) A compulsory insurance plan was _ instituted 
which allowed free choice of physician or dentist. 

c) First-aid care was provided during football games. 

d) Records of injuries were kept and reviewed to 
ascertain the reasons for injuries. Recommendations 
were made and followed with a decrease in injuries. 

e) Athletic injuries were cut 37 per cent in foot- 
ball during the 1940 season. 

-f) No major type of injury occurred in 1940. 

g) One of the smaller schools with a limited number 
of available players .began to show a marked increase 
in injuries during the first half of the 1940 season. An 
examination of the general condition of the entire squad 
showed them to be stale from over-training. Following 
the Committee’s recommendation, the coach cooperated 
in shortening the practice hours and eliminating all 
scrimmage. The result was a noticeable lessening of 
injuries and an improved team morale and team play. 

h) General satisfaction was evidenced by the athletes, 
their families, the School District, the coaches, and the 
physicians and dentists. 

1) The insurance carrier, Mr. M. F. Bradley, can- 
celled the customary insurance charge the first year of 
operation and accepted only out-of-pocket expense in 
order to get this program started. His personal follow- 
up of the injuries, which amounted to actually calling 
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on the families and seeing the injured athlete person. 
ally, did much to carry the program over the shoal 
water the first year. 

j) Dr. J. H. Rossman, a member of the Board of 
Education, became interested in this Program and 
through his efforts was instrumental in making jt g 


success. 


Schools Must Promote Health 
(Continued from page 139) 
W.P.A. Report of Vision Survey, 1939-1949 


Number Tested During School Year Children 
277 Elementary schools 188,224 
20 High schools 29,789 
Findings 
Normal vision 195,003 
Defective vision 23,010 


Percentage of children with defective vision 11.8% 
Corrections Secured 

Total cases 7,854 

Placement in sight-saving classes 488 


The Lunchroom in the Health Program 


It is generally recognized that nutrition in child 

hood and youth is closely and basically related to the 
health of that period as well as of later adult life. The 
health program of our schools cannot be properly effec- 
tive without a recognition of the need of the children 
for proper food. To this end the Board of Education has 
extended and improved the lunchroom service in our 
schools as a part of the health building program. Ad- 
ministered under an efficient central purchasing and 
distribution system, our lunchrooms have become a 
source of effective aid in the school health program. 
In these lunchrooms, through the cooperation of the 
Federal Surplus Food Administration and to a lesser 
degree from other sources, approximately 23,000 free 
lunches are served to needy children daily, and in the 
same manner more than 60,000 half-pint bottles of milk 
are sold for one cent each. 
_ Twenty-nine health improvement centers have been 
established in schools in underprivileged neighborhoods, 
where free lunches and four half-pint bottles of milk 
are served to each child in the center daily. Ina 
number of schools needy children are also served 
with warm breakfasts upon arrival at school. 

The school lunchroom of today is definitely an im- 
portant item in the health program of the school, 
and can become a vital factor in teaching the im- 
portance of nutrition in building correct habits of 
eating and diet. 

The foregoing gives an account of some of the pos- 
sibilities inherent in present day school opportunities 
for adjusting the curriculum to meet the individual 
needs and abilities of our pupils. There is probably 
no more effective way in which the schools can make 
an adequate return to the community and to the nation 
for the extensive investment made in education that 
by developing measures for the promotion of the health 
of the individual child. It is important that the schools 
take the lead in marshalling the health forces of all 
community agencies which may be available and to 
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lead these forces in a cooperative program for the pro- 
motion of health. Our program in Chicago has re- 
sulted in increased success for thousands of pupils in 
our classrooms because of the aid which they have 
received from our efforts to improve their health. M ens 
sanus in corpore sano, “a sound mind ina sound body 
_this classic ideal of ancient times is an inspiration 
maxim which expresses a sound philosophy for the 
training of youth. Today, it expresses the broad objec- 


tive of our total program. at 


National Fitness Program 
(Continued from page 135) 


sively the vast total of resources and facilities such as 
‘gymnasiums, athletic fields, pools, and playgrounds 
which the schools in the several states have. Since 
every good-sized community has a school, the use of 
such facilities can do much for developing the fitness 
of the nation as a whole. There is a real need for 
adding to such facilities to step up the fitness program 
for pupils during the school day (8 a.m. to 5 P.M.). 
We must begin now, however, to use existing facilities 
to capacity after 5 p.m. for fitness programs which serve 
out-of-school youth (14-19), men of military age (20- 
44), defense industry workers, and other adults. This 
is a responsibility and an opportunity to which the 
schools must respond. This fitness program represents 
an “educational priority” during the war. 

The schools should serve as community centers. This 
use can be made of the facilities after 5 p.m., without 
conflict with the school-day program for pupils. The 
use of these facilities for another shift to serve the 
evening program is a most economical way for the 
board of education to aid the community to step up 
its fitness program for both the day and evening groups. 
Every board of education which makes this use of its 
facilities will no doubt get added public support for 
replanning and improving school facilities where they 
are inadequate. 

Moreover, facilities should be planned for functional 
use so that facilities are available for the many activities 
of the program and the various groups to be served. 
Functional planning is economical in that it makes pro- 
vision for facilities on long- and short-term bases in 
terms of the most efficient use for the various groups 
to be served—in other words, the greatest use for the 
greatest number. Plans should provide for an equitable 
division of the facilities between girls and boys and 


men and women. Athletic fields should be planned for | 


mass participation and a variety of sports. Multiple 
outdoor courts should be provided and surfaced for 
intensive use under variable weather conditions. The 
gymnasium should be adapted and equipped to serve 
the peak load of pupils enrolled, with a ratio of one 
gymnasium for every three to four hundred pupils. 
The colleges also have vast resources in such facili- 
ties which should be used for the physical fitness pro- 
gram. Colleges should use their facilities to provide 
in-service refresher courses for physical education staff 
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who need such; and they should also use their facilities 
for training physical fitness workers who volunteer for 
service in the program. College facilities should also 
be used to advantage to stimulate physical fitness in 
the community where the college is located for certain 
community groups. 


Equipment and Instructional Supplies 


Just as both equipment and instructional supplies 
are needed for science laboratories and shops, they are 
equally essential to the conduct of physical fitness pro- 
grams. For teachers and pupils in this program to do 
without fundamental apparatus as well as bats, balls, 
books, and the like, means that their programs will be 
restricted and that the results will be jeopardized. Lack 
of adequate, fundamental equipment and supplies re- 
duces the efficiency of the teacher and limits the de- 
velopment of the pupils. 

Trustees and boards of education should make the 
necessary provisions in their annual budgets for these 
essentials. Schools which do not have adequate equip- 
ment such as bars, ladders, vaulting horses, and bas- 
ketball backboards and goals should make immediate 
budgetary provisions for these items. In addition, it is 
recommended that at least 50 cents per pupil be bud- 
geted each year for the purchase of instructional sup- 
plies, including sports supplies and books and reference 
materials. 

In this war emergency, it is expected that every 
school and college—regardless of lack in gymnasium 
space—will make an all-out effort for the development 
of physical fitness. Even though gymnasium space can- 
not be secured for the present, the program should pro- 
ceed out of doors; and outdoor equipment and supplies 
should be provided to make the program effective. 

Suggested List of Equipment* 
Indoor 


6 mats 5’x7’x2” for classes up to 20 pupils 

2 additional mats for each additional 10 pupils in the largest 
class 

2 mats 3’x6’x2” 

Adjustable horizontal bar 

Adjustable horizontal ladder 

1 pair flying rings 

1 vaulting horse 

1 set stall bars 

1 parallel bar 

1 buck 

2 beat boards 

3 volleyball standards, anchored 

6 to 8 climbing ropes 

1 pair jump standards 

1 tumbling belt 


Outdoor 


Junglegym for children, and similar apparatus adapted to 
older-age groups - 

Swings for primary pupils 

Slide (platform type) 

Horizontal ladder 

Horizontal bar, varied heights 

Single goal outdoor basketball standard 

Basketball backstops and goals 


*The number of pieces of each individual kind of equip- 
ment needed depends on the sizes of classes to be taught. 
The above list is based on service to a class of forty divided 
into at least four squads of ten each. 
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Suggested List of Supplies 


Books and reference materials Sports ball (rubber) 6” to 12” 
Baseballs and bats in diameter 
Softballs and bats Soccer footballs 
Basketballs Handballs 
Footballs Horseshoes 
Volleyballs and net Paddle tennis, bat and balls 
First-aid kit Archery supplies 
Tape measure Tennis supplies 
Short jumping ropes, 7’ Badminton supplies 
Ball inflator (pump) 


Outline of Program Activities 


The following outline of activities is to be adapted 
to individual capacity and need, following health ex- 
amination : 

1. Gymnastics, including climbing, vaulting, jump- 
ing, and the like to develop agility, motor skills, and 
strength. 

2. Calisthenics for body building and general con- 
ditioning—e-vercise. 

3. Skiing, skating, snowshoeing, and hockey. 

4. Hiking, cycling, trailing, track and cross country. 

5. Guidance in healthful living, practical personal 
hygiene, and procedures for improving nutritional 
Status. 

6. Safety—instruction and practice. 

7. Instruction in first-aid rescue work, various types 
of body carries, resuscitation, and emergency proce- 
dures (in cooperation with the American Red Cross). 

8. Camping, Scouting, woodcraft, outdoor cookery, 
and related activities to equip one for caring for one’s 
self and others in the open. 

9. Swimming and aquatic games. 

10. Handball and volleyball (outdoor and indoor). 

11. Football, touch football, and soccer. 

12. Basketball, baseball, softball, field hockey, field 
ball. 

13. Boxing and wrestling. 

14. Tennis, badminton, bowling, etc. 

15. Boating, canoeing, and rowing. 

16. Dancing—community, country, and social, and 
other rhythmic activities. 

17. Pageantry and dramatics. 

18. Group singing and social games. 


19. Other physical training and recreational activi-. 


ties as required. 


Rehabilitation Demands Coordinated Effort 


While it is not the function of this report to deal 
with the problem of medical and dental care, the need 
for such care cannot be overlooked in considering the 
development and maintenance of physical fitness. 

With a large percentage of those registered for mili- 
tary service being rejected because of physical defects, 
it is obvious that in the problem of rehabilitation, the 
correction of defects assumes alarming proportions. 
Treatment of physical defects is largely a responsibility 
of the individual and the parents, who should secure 
the necessary medical and dental services through the 
family practitioner of their choice or, when necessary, 
through the proper welfare agencies. The treatment 
of physical defects can scarcely be considered a func- 


tion of the schools and colleges. It does seem, however 
that every individual—through patriotic duty and per. 
sonal pride, under urge of his family—should become 
physically fit. The treatment of defects is a problem 
of serious moment, the solution of which stil] awaits 
the formulation of broad public policy involving sev- 
eral agencies and professions. 

In the rehabilitation program, the primary function 
of the schools and colleges for the treatment of reme- 
diable defects is one of broad education and guidance. 
Even where no public health services are available to 
treat the indigent, the job of the schools is to help es- 
tablish such services under the proper health authorities. 
The schools and colleges must marshal all of their 
influence to see that the job is done through the proper 
channels. In turn, the individual, the home, and all 
agencies and professions concerned must unite to get 
this job done. 

This problem is indeed alarming and must receive 
serious attention. It seems reasonable to assume, how- 
ever, that the conditions may become even more serious, 
unless We accelerate and intensify our provisions for 
developmental and physical power building programs 
—programs to keep well and fit to fight and to serve 
on all fronts. 


Recommendations 


All trustees and boards of education throughout the 
nation should adopt the following ten-point platforms 
for the groups specified : 


A. TEN-Pornt PuysicAt FitNess PLATFORM FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


(Grades 1 — 6) 


1. Adequate health examinations for every pupil. 

2. At least one hour daily of instruction in physical edu- 
cation activities for each pupil with emphasis upon those ac- 
tivities of a developmental nature. 

3. Individualized physical training activities adapted to 
those pupils who need them and directed to body building and 
the correction of defects through selected activity. 

4. An afterschool directed play program to satisfy the par- 
ticular growth needs of the elementary school child, with no 
interschool athletic competition for children at this level. 

5. A follow-up program to insure the correction of rem- 
ediable defects. 

6. A school environment conducive to healthful living. 

7. Suitable health instruction, including nutrition and safety. 

8. A summer recreation program to meet activity needs of 
children during vacation period and provision for camping 
education. 

9. Qualified physical education teachers for the elementary 
grades, sufficient in number to get a good job done. 

10. An adequate system of cumulative health and physical 
education records. 


B. Ten-Pornt PuysicaAL Fitness PLAtTrorM FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


(Grades 7 — 12) 


1. Adequate health examinations for every pupil. 

2. At least one hour daily of accredited instruction in phys 
cal education activities for every student with emphasis upot 
vigorous activity differentiated according to need. 

3. Individualized physical training activities adapted to 
those pupils who need them and directed to body building and 
the correction of defects through selected activity. : 

4. A diversified program of mass participation in athletics 
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(intramural and club) culminating in a broad, well-organized 
and controlled interschool athletic program in grades 9 to 12 
for boys and playdays and sports days for girls. 

5. A follow-up program to insure the correction of remedi- 
able defects. 

6. A school environment conducive to healthful living. 

7. Accredited courses in health instruction including nutri- 
tion, safety, and first aid. : 

8 A broad program of recreation and camping education 
throughout the year to supplement the school program of phy- 
sical education. 

9, Qualified physical education teachers especially trained 
for the differentiated programs for boys and for girls at the 
secondary level, with adequate facilities and equipment equitably 
divided between boys and girls (250 pupils per teacher is a 
reasonable ratio to get a good job done). 

10. An adequate system of cumulative health and_ physical 
education records. 


C. Ten-Porint PuysicaL Fitness PLATFORM FOR COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


1, Adequate health examinations for every student. 

2. One hour daily of instruction in accredited physical edu- 
cation activities, including special pre-induction physical train- 
ing and conditioning for men and emphasis on vigorous activi- 
ties for all students. 

3. Individualized physical training activities adapted to those 
pupils who need them and directed to body building and the 
correction of defects through selected activity. 

4. Diversified and extended intramural programs to include 
all students, and a continuation of appropriate intercollegiate 
sports under adequate and professionally qualified leadership. 

5. A follow-up program to insure the correction of remedi- 
able defects. 

6. A total environment conducive to healthful living. 

7. A comprehensive, accredited course in health instruction 
including nutrition, first aid, and safety. 

8. A broad recreational program, including outing activities 
and camping, scaled to individual needs and interests. 

9. An adequate and well-qualified physical education staff 
with provision for increase of personnel to conduct the ex- 
panded program. 

10. An adequate system of cumulative health and physical 
education records. 


D. Ten-Potnt PuysicaLt Firness PLATFoRM FoR YOUTH AND 
ADULTS 


(A war-time Civilian Defense service provided by schools 
and colleges through their facilities and conducted by 
staffs employed by them.) 

1. Capacity use of school physical education and recreation 
facilities after 5 p.m. throughout the year for out-of-school 
youth and adult groups; and use of college facilities for 
Civilian Defense physical fitness groups. 

2. Volunteer Civilian Defense physical fitness service—a 
minimum of four hours a week by all physical education teach- 
ers and other school and college personnel as needed to operate 
these facilities to capacity. 

3. A broad program of activities to develop and maintain 
physical fitness, adapted to the needs of: (a) men of military 
age, not yet in service (20-44) ; (b) out-of-school youth—boys 
(14-19) and girls (16-24); (c) defense industry workers; 
(d) home defense workers and other adults. 

4. Individualized physical training activities adapted to those 
who need such attention and directed to body building and 
the’correction of defects through selected activities. 

5. Practical personal hygiene and instruction in nutrition 
and first aid. 

6. Cooperation in securing physical examinations for every 
enrollee, through family physician and dentist or welfare clinic, 
with suitable follow-up programs to encourage the correction 
of remediable defects. 

7. Utilization, where needed, of volunteer lay persons who 
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are skilled in a specific activity, to work under the supervision 
of the professionally trained staff. 

8. In-service training programs to provide refresher courses 
for qualified physical education staff and specific training for 
lay volunteers. 

9. Allocation of local funds and the securing of additional 
State and Federal funds, where needed, to finance the heating 
and lighting of buildings; the purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment; and the employment of additional qualified staff needed 
in the organization and conduct of this program. 

10. Effective public relations and physical fitness informa- 
tion service to inform the public and to secure participation in 
the program. »« 


Come to the Mardi Gras 


(Continued from page 148) 


and some sewed patches on their dresses. The boys 
wore old overalls and straw hats. 

Formation—Children were in line formation, four 
boys facing four girls. 

Music—Victor record, Dixie, 20166. 

Activity—Children skipped on with partner to music 
and when they reached their places music was started 
again. Second-grade children can phrase music, so 
this dance was created to phrases. Each rhythm had 
four long or eight short phrases and two rhythms of 
the record were used. 


Phrases 1 and 2: Partners skipped toward each other, met 
in center, turned around, and skipped back to place. 

Phrases 3 and 4: Partners skipped toward each other, “do 
si do,” to the left and skipped backward to place. 

Phrases 5 and 6: Partners skipped toward each other, “do 
si do,” to the right and skipped backward to place. 

Phrases 7 and 8: Partners skipped to center joined both 
hands, swung each other around, and skipped back to place. 

Rhythm was repeated. 

Phrases 1 and 2: First couple joined locked arm at elbow, 
swung each other around, and skipped back to place. Other 
dancers jigged and clapped while each couple danced alone. 

Phrases 3 and 4: Second couple, met and swung. 

Phrases 5 and 6: Third couple, met and swung. 

Phrases 6 and 7: Last couple met and swung. All dancers 
gave a loud yell and ran quickly off toward exit. 


4. Horse Race (Grade Two).— 


Costume—The children who were horses wore horse 
heads. These were two heads joined together on 
edges, made of colored paper. The riders wore jockey 
hats and had large numbers tied to their backs. The 
two judges stood in the middle of the ring or circle 
wearing tall black opera paper hats and holding a large 
horseshoe of paper flowers between them. The starter 
carried a bell, to use for the start of the race. 

Formation—The horse race was run around the out- 
side of a thirty-foot circle. Each horse had a rider, who 
held heavy cord reins which circled around the horse 
under the players’ arms. ; 

Activity—The race was run with four horses and 
riders at a time. Upon the starting signal, the horses 
ran around the outside of the circle. The winning rider 
and horse then came to the middle of the ring and 
stood until all horses ran. The losing racers left the 
field by running to the exit. Four races were held. The 
winners of each race then ran to see which was cham- 
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pion. The champion won the horseshoe of flowers, 
which was placed around the horse’s neck. All horses 
left the field while the champion and his rider paraded 
once around the ring. 


5. Dance of the Funny Faces (Grade Three Boys 
and Girls) -— 

Costume—Large heads made out of cardboard hat 
boxes were worn by the children. These heads were 
painted different colors and had hideous faces painted 
upon them. The heads had holes cut in them for eyes, 
nose, and mouth, and were securely fastened on by 
short pieces of cloth. Although the heads wobbled as 
the children danced, no one lost his head. 

Formation—Boys and girls danced as partners, in 
the center of the playground, but in no particular 
place. The couples skipped on to music to their places. 
Care was takén to have considerable space between 
couples. 

Music—Victor record, Swiss May Dance, 22171. 

Activity—Partners stood facing each other, about 
three feet apart. 

Rhythm one: Girls and boys skipped around in small circle 
in place. At the end of rhythm dancers stopped, faced each 
other, and assumed a surprised expression as though they 
had just discovered the horrible creature across from them. 

Rhythm two: Girls and boys each jumped to the right, which 
was away from each other. Then back to place and con- 
tinued jumping left and right to end of rhythm. They ended 
by turning backs to partners. 

These two steps were repeated until end of music when 


boy partner chased girl toward exit. 


6. Balloon Dance (Fourth Grade Boys and Girls ).— 


Costume—The girls wore pastel dresses with a col- 
lar of contrasting colored balloons. Balloons were fas- 
tened to a ribbon and tied around the girls’ necks. 
Boys wore white slacks with crepe paper stripe down 
the outside of pant leg. They also wore matching bow 
tie. 

Formation—In couples forming three small circles 
of sixteen to a circle. All faced center with girls on 
the right. 

Music—Victor record, Cshebogar, 20992. 

Activity—The partners ran on from entrance and 
joined hands forming a circle. 


Rhythm I. 

Phrase one: Dancers did slide step to end of phrase. 

Phrase two: Returned to place. 

Phrase three: Children walked to center of circle with arms 
swinging forward and upward. They stamped foot at end of 
phrase. 

Phrase four: Children walked back to place swinging arms 
downward and backward, as they mdved. They again stamped 
foot at end of phrase. 

Rhythm II. 

Phrase one: Partners faced each other, locking right arms 
and raising left arms high over heads. They danced with a 
step and hop around small circle in place. 

Phrase two: Boys left girl partners and did same step with 
girls to their right. 

Phrase three: Boys continued on, dancing with the next girl. 

Phrase four: Same step repeated. 

Rhythm I. Music and steps repeated. 

Rhythm II. Partners ended dance by step-hopping toward 
exit, dancing shoulder to shoulder, arms around each other’s 
waists in back. 


7. Cotton Picker Race (Fourth Grade Boys ang 
Girls ).— 


Costume—Children were dressed the same as the 
pickaninnies in the Dixie Dance. Two large baskets 
were placed in front of each line with one basket jn 
each line containing three rolls of cotton batting. Rolls 
were made out of newspapers with white cotton batting 
wrapped around the outside. 

Formation—Runners were in single lines of six jp 
each line. Thirty feet in front of each line was an 
empty basket and forty feet in front of each line was 
a basket containing the cotton. 

Activity—The first runner ran to the basket on the 
forty-foot line, picked up one bale of cotton and placed 
it in basket on thirty-foot line. He then went back and 
removed the second bale. When he placed the third 
bale in basket on thirty-foot line, he returned to start. 
ing place, touched the second runner and then went 
to end of his line. Race continued ending with last 
runner holding high up in the air his filled basket, 

Note: Children can act as judges and starters for all 
races and games. Sometimes those who are physically 
unable to participate in the activities can act as the 
judges. At the end of a race the judge should desig. 
nate in some way the winning row. It always pleases 
the winners and audience to have them receive some 
recognition, such as being the first to exit. 


8. Aviation Dance (Grade Five Girls). — 


Costume—The girls wore their regulation blue gym 
suits with white muslin aviator hats, white “Sam 
Brown” belts, and white tennis shoes. They were in 
groups of three with two girls forming the airplane 
and one girl the pilot. The girls forming the plane 
wore white cardboard wings over their outside arms. 
The wings were worn on the upper part of the arm 
and fastened on underneath with cloth straps. 

Formation—The group of forty-five girls were in 
three’s, two with joined arms forming the airplane and 
one the pilot. The pilot had white straps in her hand 
which went around the waists of the other two girls, 
thus forming a connection between pilot and plane. The 
group danced in a circle. 

Music—Victor record, Norwegian Mountain March, 
20151. 

Activity—The groups ran on from entrance to their 
places on circle. 

Rhythm I. 

Phrases 1 and 2: Airplanes moving forward around circle 
with girls using a running step, accenting the ones (first beat 
of time 'three) with a stamp. All starting with left foot and 
airplanes dip slightly first left and right as children danced. 


Phrases 3 and 4: Airplanes turned in a small circle and 
returned to place. 

Rhythm II. 

Phrases 1 and 2: Every other airplane, using same step, 
moved outward away from circle and circled around returning 
to the place of airplane that was directly in back. Airplanes 


that were in back moved up to the places left vacant by the | 


airplanes performing the circular stunt. 

Phrases 3 and 4: Second group of airplanes performed 
circular stunt. 

Rhythm I. Music and steps repeated. 

Rhythm II. Music and circular stunt repeated. 
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ATION 


Rhythm I. Airplanes left ground by running toward exit in 
wedge formation. 

9, Clown Game (Boys of Grade Five ).— 

Costume—Clown hats were made from white news- 
reel paper and painted with small colored dots. Each 
hat had a ruff of crepe paper around its edge the same 
color as the dots. The boys also wore crepe paper 
ruffs about three inches in width around neck, wrists, 
and ankles. The clown hats were fastened on by a 
chin strap. Seven colors were used; one color for each 
circle. Indian clubs used in game were painted the 
same color as the boys in the circle wore. 

Formation—The boys were in small circles of six 
players each with an Indian club in the center of each 
circle. 

Activity—Clowns ran on from entrance, doing 
handsprings as they came on. They formed circles and 
then began their fun. The clowns tried to pull the 
yarious members of their circle toward the Indian club 
which was in the center. If any clown touched the 
club he was out of the game and ran off to the 
exit. The one who remained the longest in each group 
was the winner. The winners remained until all circles 
finished playing. 

10. Serpentine Paper Dance (Girls of Grade Six ).— 

Costume—This was the English ribbon dance and 
each group had different colored crepe paper stream- 
ers. The girls wore white or light cotton dresses and 
carried rolls of serpentine paper, which they threw at 
the end of the dance. 

Formation—The groups consisted of six couples each, 
standing in line formation facing each other. The part- 
ners held a ribbon between them. The couples were 
numbered from one to six and the odd numbers faced 
down the playground and the even numbers faced up 
the playground. 

Music—Victor record, English Ribbon Dance, 21619. 

Activity—Girls skipped on to the music with each 
partner holding an end of the streamer. Music was 
started over when girls reached their places. 

Rhythm I. 

Phrase one: With walking steps, the couples (odd and 
even) who were facing each other exchanged places, the 
even couples passed under the odd couples’ ribbons. They 
returned to original place by turning about and letting the odd- 
number couples pass under the even-number couples’ streamers. 


Phrase two: Steps were repeated. 

Rhythm IT. 

Phrases one and two: The last couple in each line stood still 
and made an arch with their streamers for the other couples to 
pass under. The other couples separated, and skipped to the 
back and passed under the arch. The girl on the right side 
carried the ribbon, giving an end to her partner as they 
passed under the arch. The phrase ended with all partners 
facing each other, ribbons held high. 

Phrases one and two: Rhythm repeated. On the repeat of 
the second phrase, the first couple of each group in popular 
dance form did a polka step swing, slowly down under the 
streamer arch and ended as the last couple of each group. 

Rhythm I. Repeated. The music continued and the dance 
was done three times, ending with all the girls giving a loud 
yell and throwing their serpentine paper strips high in the air 
as they skipped to exit. 


ll. Pirate Race (Boys of the Sixth Grade).— 
Costume—The boys wore old trousers, bright colored 
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shirts open at the neck, and crepe paper handkerchiefs 
tied pirate fashion on their heads. Boys also wore long 
earrings, bracelets, or beads and a few wore a black 
patch over one eye. All wore a belt with a pocket 
for their cardboard dagger. 

Formation—Boys ran on to the playground shout- 
ing and flourishing their daggers in the air, They 
formed in single lines of seven to a line. 

Activity—The race was a handicap one with each 
member performing a stunt. The pirates formed lines 
of seven toa line. The first runner rolled a large bar- 
rel by hand to a thirty-foot baseline, stood the barrel 
up, and ran back and touched the second runner’s hand. 
The second runner kicked a soccer ball to the baseline 
and put it in the barrel, returned, and touched the 
third runner. Third runner rolled a dumbbell by push- 
ing it with a wand. Fourth fellow rolled a barrel hoop 
by hand. Fifth runner collected one piece of jewelry 
from every fellow in his line and put the jewelry in a 
box marked treasure chest, which in turn was placed 
in the barrel. The sixth runner carried a pirate flag 
(skull and crossbongs) and placed it in a notch on the 
barrel so that it blew in the breeze. The last runner 
stood by the barrel, arms folded, until the winner was 
announced. All property for the race was carried on in 
the barrels and given to the runners before the race 
started. 


12. Street Dance (Girls and Boys of the Seventh 
Grade ).— 


Costume—Children wore any old costume they 
wished. Those who had no costume made a crepe 
paper hat, scarf, vest, etc. False faces were made and 
painted by the group. 

Formation—Boys and girls danced as partners on a 
large circle. 

Music—Victor record, Oh Susanna, 20638. 

.Activity—Children ran on from entrance to their 
places on circle throwing confetti and serpentine paper. 
All faced the center and joined hands. 


Rhythm I. 

Phrases one and two: All skipped to the right around circle. 

Phrases three and four: Dancers stopped and skipped other 
direction back tc place. 

Phrases five and six: Dancers with hands joined skipped in 
to center on phrase five and out on phrase six. 

Rhythm II. 

Phrase one: Partners stood shoulder to shoulder with arms 
crossed in back of each other and took three short stamping 
steps toward center and three back. 

Phrase two: The boy held girl in popular dance form and 
swung girl quickly around to end of phrase. 

Phrases one and two: Rhythm was repeated and steps were 
repeated. 

Rhythm I. Repeated. 

Phrases one, two, three, and four: Boys and girls did a grand 
right and left around circle. Partners gave right hand to each 
other and moved in opposite directions around circle, offering 
their left hand to next one they met. They repeated this until 
partners met at their own place. 

Rhythm II. Music and steps repeated. 

Rhythm III. Children joined hands and followed a leader 
off in a snake formation to exit. 


After the last activity, the floats left the playground 
by circling once around and leaving by entrance. ne 
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National Physical + 
+ Fitness News 


What foods the family of four should keep on. hand during 
war time has been officially announced by Federal Security 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt, Director of Defense, Health, 
and Welfare Services. The December 30 issue of Victory, oi- 
ficial weekly bulletin of the agencies in the Office for Emer- 
gency Management, gives the list of necessary foods with 
exact amounts needed for one person for one day and the 
quantities to keep on hand of each food for a family of four 
for four days. Evaporated milk headed the list, with one can 
per person per day being recommended. 

Hoarding is unnecessary, it was emphasized, since ample 
supplies of foods are on hand now for consumers and will 


continue to be ayailable. 


A release of February 12 from the Division of Physical Fit- 
ness, U. S. Office of Civilian Defense, reveals the fact that 
there is talk of transferring this Division to some govern- 
mental agency, possibly the Federal Security Agency of which 


Paul V. McNutt is Administrator. © official announcement 
has been made of such a transfer as we go to press. 
* 


Cultural Olympics—a program of activities in the fields of 
music, dance, graphic and plastic arts, and speech and litera- 
ture, including dramatics—has been sponsored at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania for over six years. Dr. Thomas S. Gates, 
President of the university, is urging the promotion of this 
kind of program by the Division of Physical Fitness directed 
by John B. Kelly. Dr. Gates explains that Cultural Olympics 
is a non-competitive program for amateurs of all ages and 
is more necessary now than ever before. Dr. Gates said re- 
cently that such a program would “promote worthy use of 
leisure time, raise standards of performance and appreciation 
of amateur artists, furnish wholesome amusements for thous- 
ands (young and old), discover talent and help it to develop, 
perform educational service by developing techniques for 
teaching and judging arts, establish a service bureau for local 
artists, give training to supervisors and teachers of the arts 
in schools and recreation centers, and establish information 
bureau for free entertainment.” 

Dr. Gates has been invited by Mr. Kelly to serve as chairman 
of a committee to round out the children’s program of the 
Division of Physical Fitness. 

62 


Well over half the largest industrial plants in the country 
are including a routine blood test for syphilis in employe physi- 
cal examinations, according to a recently completed study, the 
American Social Hygiene Association estimated in February. 
The findings are based upon more than two hundred large 
plants located in forty-three states which employ one million 
men. 

* * 

The Division of Physical- Fitness is devising an operating 
plan to use America’s 16,000,000 bowlers as the spearhead of 
a physical fitness program which is expected to send at least 
25,000,000 men, women, and youngsters to the nation’s bowl- 
ing centers. The National Bowling Coordinating Committee 
of the Division had its first meeting in Philadelphia on Feb- 


ruary 6. 


The general physique of American college students seems to 
be improving, if the posture pictures of some four thousand 
freshmen admitted to Brown University during the past ten 
years are considered as a fair sampling. A survey by Prof. 
Leslie E. Swain of the Department of Physical Education 
shows that 81.1 per cent of this year’s freshman class re- 


ceived posture ratings of “good” and “excellent,” 
with 75 per cent a decade ago. Only 18.9 per cent 
year’s freshmen have “poor” posture ratin 
cent of those admitted in 1931-32. 


* * * 
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The March issue of Survey Graphic (112 E. 19th Str 
New York City) will be devoted to “Fitness for Freed’ 
Articles have been prepared for this special issye by Dr 
Thomas Parran, Mark A. McCloskey, Dr. Haven Emerson, 
Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, Dr. Victor Heiser, and 
others. The single copy price is $0.40; the quantity rate js 
four copies for $1.00. 

* * 


An item which can probably be classed under “safety meas. 
ures” is the announcement of a “blackout bulb.” This silver- 
lined light bulb, looking something like a radio tube, pro- 
vides downlighting in a soft beam of blue light that is safe for 
indoor visibility during blackouts, according to the Wabash 
Appliance Corporation, Brooklyn. 


* * * 


Establishment of a testing laboratory for sports, athletic 
and physical education equipment is contemplated by the U, S 
Division of Physical Fitness, Office of Civilian Defense, it was 
announced on January 19. 


Women’s Athletic + 
Section News 


By Ruth Diamond, Municipal University of Omaha 

Ruth H. Atwell, George Washington University, Chairman 
of the N.S.W.A., sends this mesage: 

“My message to you and to every N.S.W.A. leader is that 
our work is an essential phase of the country’s defense program. 
Through it we contribute to the morale of the people. I am 
convinced after all the conferences and various contacts I had 
in the last few weeks that our programs are vitally needed 
and that we who are trained leaders should make work on 
expanded and better programs our “defense job.” Let others 
take care of other phases but let us take care of our field even 
though our first impulse might be that we should roll bandages 
or some such, 

“Organizations and officials are looking to us for leadership 
and it will take clear thinking not to disappoint them. 

“Please write me suggestions or questions whenever you have 
them. Let’s work this out together.” 

In her newsletter, Miss Atwell listed three points which will 
help us find our place in the National Defense Program. 

1. Cooperation with the Physical Fitness Division of the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

“The opportunity has been given N.S.W.A. to recommend 
members of our sports subcommittees to serve as representatives 
on the National Sports Board for every sport in which women 
engage. Twenty-five names were sent in for sports ranging 
from basketball to paddle tennis. These appointments are ex- 
pected to go out from Mr. Kelly’s office. 

Mr. John Da Grossa is the Coordinator of the National 
Sports Board and Miss Atwell was appointed as Deputy Co- 
ordinator for Women on the Board to organize the women’s 
part of it. ; 

-2. Distribution of our publications and visual aids in Latin 
America. Suggestions and requests have come in for this, 90 
the Legislative Board appointed Elizabeth Beall to pursue the 
possibilities of getting this project carried out. 

3. Supply of our publications for the Physical Fitness Pro- 
gram of the Office of Civilian Defense. Two Regional Direc- 
tors have already asked for large supplies of our “Standards’ 
and expressed the hope that we could finance a large free dis- 
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ion of material as aids in controlling the program for 


tri 


me following persons were appointed to the N.S.W.A. De- 
fense Committee : Louise Kjellstrom, Chairman; Elizabeth 
Beall, Distribution of Material in Latin America; Martha 
Gable Philadelphia Office of Civilian Defense ; Elizabeth > 
Meyers, Chairman of Policy and Finance Committee ; Helen 
B Lawrence, State Representative for District of Columbia ; 
Dorothy Beatty, Chairman of Rules and Editorial Committee ; 
Grace E. Jones, East; Alice Schriver, Central (Chairman- 
Flect) ; Mary Kate Miller, South; Helen Hazelton, Midwest. 
Representatives from the Southwest and Northwest have been 
appointed but acceptances have not yet been received. 


* * * 


Constance Applebee reports that many Americans have con- 
tributed to a fund for refugee children in England who are 
being kept in homes outside the danger areas. $15.00 keeps 
q child for a month, $180.00 for a year. Contributions can 
be mailed to Miss Applebee, 455 W. 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 


News from the + 
« Dance Section 


By Janet Cumming, State University of lowa 


“The fifth annual Modern Dance Concert of the Modern 
Dance Center of Minneapolis was presented on Friday, Feb- 
ruary 20, at the Y.W.C.A. in Minneapolis. The program was 
under the direction of Gertrude Lippincott, with Florence 
Goodman Kelty as composer and accompanist. Taking part 
in the program were Bernice Brown, Eunice Brown, Tony 
Charmoli, Beryle Cockrell, Ruth Gerschow, Jean Goldbarg, 
Jean Goodman, Gertrude Lippincott, Margaret Osborne, Meryle 
Stritman, and Catherine Tetzlaff. Reid Erekson, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Theatre, was the reader. For. the first 
time, members of the regular group, apprentice class, and 
high school girls appeared together. 

“Among the new compositions presented was the new group 
dance, ‘Introduction in the Modern Manner,’ with choreo- 
graphy by Gertrude Lippincott and music by John Cage. 
‘Memories of Childhood’ is a suite of dances for children, in- 
cluding the ‘Witches’ Holiday’ and ‘The Dance of the Sugar 
Plum Fairy.’ Music is by Florence G. Kelty, and choreography 
by Tony Charmoli, Meryle Stritman, and others. ‘Two for 
One’ is a trio of gay dances based on the theme of the eternal 
triangle. The program was closed by ‘The People is Every- 
man,’ with choreography to Carl Sandburg’s selected poems, 
and dances for the entire group. 

“Dances from the regular repertoire repeated were ‘Pre- 
monition of Disaster,’ ‘Panic,’ ‘Lament for the Dead,’ and a 
new version of ‘Ode to the Living.’ Gertrude Lippincott’s solo, 
‘And They Came to the Prairie,’ was also presented, as well 
as “Dances at the Court of Versailles,’ and the movement ac- 
companiment to Vachel Lindsay’s ‘The Congo,’ with choreo- 
graphy by Bernice Brown. 

“The Modern Dance Educational Conference will be spon- 
sored for the second year by the Health Education Depart- 
ment, Y.W.C.A., and the Modern Dance Center. Tentative 


dates are March 6-8, and plans include a program of dances 
from various modern dance groups of the Twin Cities area, 
a folk dance evening, session of technic and composition and 
an outside speaker.” 


The new dances of Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitz-Simons 
were presented as the fourth in the series of events on the 
Westchester Dance Forum on January 24, at the Murray 
Avenue School in Larchmont. They were seen in dances in- 
spired by South America, its dance and music. 

Normal Lloyd, composer and music educator, was presented 
as the fifth guest artist on the Westchester Dance Forum. 
He gave a lecture demonstration on “Music and the Dance,” 
Saturday, February 14, at the Murray Avenue School Audi- 
torium in Larchmont. He discussed the principles of building 
rhythmic patterns used in teaching dancing, the relation of 
musical form to dance form, and the selection of music for 
rhythmical activities on all levels of instruction. Mr. Lloyd 
was assisted by a group of twelve girls, members of the West- 
chester High School Dance group. They demonstrated 
rhythmic studies in relation to the dance and problems of 
metric patterns and group rhythms. A question period with 
the audience participating followed the lecture. 


Northwest District + 
» Association News 


President—Virginia L. Shaw, Washington State College. 

President-Elect—Clair V. Langton, Oregon State College. 

Vice-Pres. (Health)—Ruth Weythman, Western Washington 
College of Education. , 

Vice-Pres. (P.E.)—Eldon I. Jenne, Portland Public Schools. 

Vice-Pres. (Recreation)—R. H. Hager, Tacoma _ Public 
Schools. 

Sec.-Treas.—A. A. Auernheimer, University of Washington. 

Historian—H. H. House, Washington State College. 

News Editor—Eldon I. Jenne, Portland Public Schools. 


OREGON By Dr. Eva M. Seen, President 


Roland Rourke and Joe Huston of Roosevelt High School, 
Portland and George Colasuonno of Sabin High School, in- 
structors in health and physical education and athletic coaches, 
have enlisted in the Navy and will work under Gene Tunney’s 
direction in the Navy Physical Fitness program. 


IDAHO .... . .. By Lester R. Roberts, President 


The Idaho State Association reports twelve new members 
from the University of Idaho. Eleven of these are students. 

A committee appointed by President Dale of the University 
of Idaho is working out a list of courses which would help 
prepare the University students in civilian defense measures. 
In addition to courses in business, possibly ambulance and 
tractor driving, nutrition and home nursing, the following 
courses in the Department of Physical Education will be in- 
cluded: First Aid, First-Aid Instructors, Camp Leadership, and 
Playground Supervision. Other courses may be developed or 
given sections as the demand arises. 


Special Summer School June Ist 
to August 28th. Seven hours of 
instruction per day. Monthly or 
weekly rates. 


37 Years-THE CHALIF NORMAL SCHOOL OF DANCE-in New York 


We also offer 4 Chalif Folk Dance books, 5 Chalif text books, and a selection 
of one thousand teachable dances with music, clear and complete descriptions, 
from $1.00 up. 


Intensive all-year course. Faculty of ten master teachers, tuition fee reasonable. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please write for free catalog 
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National Section on Womens Athletiy, 


Slate for Elections to be held at all 1942 conventions of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


In accordance with the procedure outlined in the January 
1941, issue of the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND PuysicaL Epuca- 
TION, the Elections Committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics will submit at the 1942 conventions, the 
names of the following six persons for the offices indicated. 

Additional nominations, equivalent to floor nominations, may 
be made by any group of twenty-five (25) members of the 
A.A.H.P.E.R., provided: (1) that the name and a brief bio- 
graphy of the candidate is submitted, over the signature of the 


25 nominees; (2) that the candidate has signified her 
ness to run for the office; and (3) that the nomination is re 
ceived by the chairman of the Elections Committee on or be. 
fore March 20, 1942. ° 


willing. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Germaine Guiot, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
Elsie Annis, Bermiji Teachers College, Bermiji, Minn, 
(Continued on opposite page) 


News from the + 
+ Therapeutic Section 


By Ellen Kelly, University of Minnesota 


Grace F. Stiles of the Dover Community School of Dela- 
ware has worked out a plan for dealing with those children 
who so frequently are excused from physical education with 
little attention to their individual needs. Each child requesting 
an excuse has a thorough physical examination by his family 
physician. A complete and accurate diagnosis of the case is 
sent to the teacher. With this information the teacher plans 
a series of exercises, which in turn are submitted for the ap- 
proval of the family physician. With the help of student leaders 
these approved activities are individually taught. Deliberate 
attempts are made through student leaders to seek out those 
who dislike and avoid physical education, to make friends with 
them, and to -interest them personally in some phase of the 
physical education program. Town physicians are in favor of 
this system, and school and community cooperate well. 

Henrietta Rubel Harrison, Health Counselor at Halleck Hall 
Junior High School in Louisville, reports a very interesting 
program serving the needs of children with marked antero-pos- 
terior posture defects and those presenting excuses from 
physical education activity. A combination of individual exer- 
cise, done at school and under parental supervision at home, 
rest, and group activities of a recreational nature provide 
for the needs of all. 

The Englewood High School, Chicago, under the direction 
of Lenore Wood has emerged from the handicap of inadequate 
space facilities with a constructive and rather extensively de- 
veloped Posture Clinic organization. Where many phases of 
the physical education curriculum were impossible, much of a 
highly educational nature could still be accomplished. Miss 
Wood organized class work in posture, followed by posture 
contests, culminating in a posture clinic. The clinic device was 
offered as an opportunity for teachers in other schoo!s of Chi- 
cago to develop enthusiasm for the idea, and also to obtain 
suggestions for similar programs in their own schools. A fea- 
ture of these clinics is a movie, made at the school and using 
the winners of the posture contests as subjects. 

Carlos D. Paisley of Glouchester City, New Jersey, has de- 
veloped a posturegraph, a device for measurement of correct 
posture with mathematical accuracy. It consists of a plate 
glass frame ruled into squares, which permits measurement of 
lateral asymmetry, as well as constituting a check on antero- 
posterior alignment. Those wishing details of construction of 
the posturegraph may contact Mr. Paisley. 

Catherine Sutherland, who has been doing physical therapy 
in the Orthopedic School at Milwaukee, is now taking the 
course in treatment of infantile paralysis under Sister Kenny 
at the Minnesota General Hospital. Quite a group of physical 


therapists and nurses are availing themselves of this opportunity 
to obtain instruction under the personal supervision of Sistes 
Kenny. 


News from the + 
« Student Section 


Plans for the students at the Convention thus far indicate 
an exciting time in New Orleans. Besides the scheduled events 
of the regular program, there will be two Student Professional 
Meetings, a “coffee-personalities-party,” a breakfast, and pos. 
sibly a night tour of New Orleans. 

The names to follow are ‘those of faculty members who are 
assisting students in their convention plans. The student heads 
of these committees will appear in the April issue of this 
JournaLt. Grace Potts, Georgia’ State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, is faculty sponsor for student registration, Eliz- 
beth Ostlund of Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, 
is in charge of plans for the “coffee-personalities-party,” and 
Evelyn Triplett, Southwest Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, is 
arranging the Student Breakfast. 

Rumors from these people have come to us that there will be 
student hostesses at registration to make us all feel welcome, 
and that there will probably be a date bureau. Miss Ostlund 
hinted that the personalities at the coffee would probably be 
members of the Board of Directors, District Presidents, State 
Presidents, and Past National Presidents of A.A.H.P.ER, 
banquet and luncheon speakers at the Convention, and out- 
standing authors in the field. At the Student Breakfast, Miss 
Triplett is working with the plan ‘of introducing District and 
State Student Chairman much in the same manner that is cu 
tomary at banquets. 

If there are any colleges who have not answered the quet 
tionnaire published in the February issue of this JouRNAL, please 
do so at once. Your ideas and suggestions are still valuable 

Are vou going to the Convention in April? If you are going 
to be “New Orleans bound,” will you please send a postcard 
including your name and the name of your college or university 
to: Mary Hess, Box 2273, T.S.C.W. Station, Denton, Texas 
Your cooperation will be greatly appreciated since students afe 
needed for committees, and an estimate of the number attending 
will be most helpful. We are anxious that each section of the 
nation be represented on the student program. 


Special Flash 


Pack your bags and come with us 

We're “Convention-bound” so board the bus. 
In New Orleans we'll have some fun, 

And learn a lot before we’re done: 

So hurry students . . . make plans too— 
We'll have more fun if we have YOU!!! 
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Pelz, State Teachers College, New Haven, Conn. Ruth White, University of Mississippi 
seeshine Burke, Hunter College, New York City 


‘zabeth Steinbicker,, Wheeling High School, West Va. Eleanore Ginno, San Mateo (California) Junior College 
ret Fox, West Virginia University, Morgantown Mrs. Velda Cundiff Row, San Francisco State College 
alee Horne, Eastern Washington State Teachers College, Marie Nogues, Mills College, California 

Ellensburg Elizabeth Linscott, Santa Rosa (California) Junior College 
Mrs. Frances Bascom, University of Idaho, Moscow Jane Shurmer, Chairman, Chico State College, California. 


NOTE: The following is a SAMPLE BALLOT ONLY and may not be used for voting. Votes may be cast only at 
the District Conventions of the A.A.H.P.E.R. Members who attend more than one convention may vote ONLY ONCE. 


Mrs. Mary Ella Lunday Soule, University of Georgia, Athens 


National Section on Women’s Athletics . . ~ Ballot, 1942 


Chairman-Elect , Vote for ONE ONLY 
Term of Office: 2 years as Chairman-Elect, 2 years as Chairman, 2 years as Past-Chairman, beginning June 1, 1942. 


ANNA ESPENSCHADE, “Assistant Professor of P. E. and Research Fellow in Child Welfare, University of 

California. A.B. Goucher; M.S. Wellesley; Ph.D. (Psychology) California. Teaching: Syracuse, California. 

Activities: N.S.W.A. State Representat’-.e. Member-at-Large, Chairman Constitution Committee, Basketball and 
Field Hockey Rules Committees, Examining Committee of W.N.O.R.C.; San Francisco Bay Counties Board of Wom- 
en’s Officials, President and Member Basketball, Hockey, and Softball Examining Committees; Hockey Association + Nat. 
Vice-President, Northern Calif. President and Chairman Equipment Advisory and Pacific Coast Umpiring Committees ; 
Chairman Research Section, Southwest District A.A.H.P.E.R.; Research Committee, Nat. Ass. of Departments of P. E. 
for Women in Colleges and Universities. Publications: Monograph on “Motor Performance in Adolescence”; articles in 
the Sportswoman, Basketball and Field Hockey Guides, Research Quarterly, and Service Bulletin. 


CHRISTINE WHITE, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Graduate Boston School of Physical Education; B.S. Boston University ; M.Ed. Boston University. Teaching: How- 

ard Seminary, Winthrop College. Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Meredith College. Activi- 
ties: President of the North Carolina Physical Education Association; Treasurer of the Southern District, A.A.H.P.E.R. ; 
Member of the Legislative Council, A.A.H.P.E.R.; Chairman, North Carolina Board of Women’s Officials ; N.S.W.A.— 
Chairman of Committee on Women’s Basketball, State Basketball, State Basketball Chairman, Secretary-Treasurer and 
Member Executive Committee of Women’s National Officials Rating Committee; National Official and National Judge 
in Basketball; Red Cross Aquatic Instructor. Publications: Articles in the State Educational Journal. 


Term of Office: 3 years, beginning June 1, 1942. 


IRENE HARRIS, Teacher of Physical Education, Stockton High School, Stockton, Calif. B.S. University of 

Washington; M.A. Stanford. Teaching: Seattle Playground Instructor. Miss Harker’s School; in Palo Alto, Cal., 

Girl Scout Secretary and Field Captain, and Director of Women’s Adult Recreation; Teacher of Physical Educa- 
tion at Redwood City and Stockton High Schools, Calif.; 11 summers as counselor at Girl Scout, Camp Fire Girl and 
Private camps. Activities: Unit Vice-President and President, State A.A.H.P.E.R.; Field Hockey Association, Northern 
California Treasurer and Chairman Used Equipment Committee, Pacific Coast Secretary and Chairman Used Equipment 
Committee; Chairman Basketball Examining Committee, Central California Board of Women’s Officials; National Judge 
and National Official in Basketball; Local “C” Hockey Rating. Publications: Articles in the Service Bulletin. 


MARJORIE HILLAS, Instructor of Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. A.B. Barnard; M.A. Teachers College. Teaching: Universities of Cincinnati and West Virginia; Coun- 

selor, Assistant Director and Director, private camp; Director, Camp Saneo (Teachers College) ; Co-Director June 
Tennis and Golf Camp. Activities: N.S.W.A.—Past-chairman Rules and Editorial Committee; Past-chairman Women’s 
National Officials Rating Committee; First Chairman of Content Committee; Present Co-chairman Canadian-United States 
Badminton Committee and Editor of Badminton Guide; Present Chairman New York Board of Officials. Publications: 
Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs (with Knighton) ; Athletic Program for High School and College (with Knighton) ; 
Tennis Organized (with Randle); Team Sports (with Frymir) ; Tap Dancing. 


ELLEN WATERS, Teacher of Physical Education, West Seattle High School, Seattle, Wash. B.S. University of 

Washington; M.A. Teachers College Columbia University. Teaching: Ashland (Oregon) Public Schools and Seattle 

Public Schools. Activities: Member various committees for King County and Northwest District Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; Secretary, Washington Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation; N.S.W.A. District Chairman; Member Seattle Basketball Officials’ Rating Committee; Member Hygiene and 
Physical Education Curriculum Revision Committee for Seattle Public Schools. 


RUTH WHITE, Director of Physical Education for Women, University of Mississippi. B.S. and M.A. Ohio State 
[J University ; other graduate study at the University of Colorado and University of Virginia Summer Sessions. Teach- 

ing: Ohio State University (graduate assistant) ; Mississippi State College for Women; University of Mississippi; 
University of Virginia Summer Sessions. Activities: President, Women’s Division, Mississippi Physical Education As- 
sociation; N.S.W.A. State Representative; N.S.W.A. District Chairman; Member Examining Committee and Executive 
Committee, Womens’ National Officials Rating Committee; Chairman Southern Public Relations Committee, National 
Association of Directors of Physical Education for College Women. 


Members-At-Large, Legislative Board . Vote for TWO ONLY- 


(Fold here) 
NO VOTE LEGAL WITHOUT SIGNATURE 
Name Professional ; Member, A.A.H.P.E.R. ) 
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Southwest District + 
« Association News 


President—James W. Coleman, University of Nevada, Reno 

Vice-President—Mrs. Leo Gleaves, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque 

Secy.-Treas.—Janet Wood, Arizona State Teachers College, 
Tempe 

News Editor—Margaret King, Roosevelt School, Salinas, Calif. 


Twelve outstanding physical educators and recreation super- 
visors have been called upon to help organize Utah’s Committee 
on Physical Fitness, which will function as a Department of 
Civilian Defense Council. The committee members are: Leona 
Holbrook, Utah Association; Lee Simmons, Utah Association ; 
Warren G. Alsep, Head: of Utah Coaches Association; Joe 
Christensen, Superintendent of Recreation in Salt Lake City; 
Floyd Taylor, Superintendent of Recreation in Ogden; Glen 
Worthington, Logan; Alice Bronson, University of Utah; C. J. 
Hart, Brigham Young University; Reed Swenson, Weber Col- 
lege; Kenneth E. Weight, Provo High School; Mr. Frei, 
W.P.A.; H. C. Mortensen. Deseret Gym. The Committee on 
Physical Fitness will be headed by Ida Stewart and Ruth W. 
Mumford. It will be under the direction of Dr. McKay, Utah 
Health Commissioner, who is in charge of health and welfare 
activities of the Defense Council. 


CALIFORNIA eer By Margaret King 

San Jose State Women’s Swimming Club was hostess at a 
Swim Conference held at the College pool February 14. Events 
featured were speed swimming, group water games, demonstra- 
tions of paddle board and swim fin technique, and rhythm swim- 
ming as done in the Aquacade. 

The Department of Physical Education at the University of 
California at Los Angeles held its Second Annual Physical 
Education Convocation, February 28, on its campus. 

A three-round playday for Fresno High School girls recently 
featured two rounds of volleyball and one of square dancing 
with relays run off between rounds. 

Girls of Madera High School not only learn to play and 
enjoy games but also learn to take care of the equipment. 
Students repair and restring tennis and badminton rackets. 
They also have been instructed in the repairing of arrows and 
care of the bow and by so doing have kept the cost of archery 
at a minimum. 

Dave DeMarche, Chairman of the Pacific Coast Camp 
Standards Committee, gave an excellent report of great in- 
terest to the physical educators at the last Administrators Club 
meeting at the University of Southern California. 

Physical education teachers of San Francisco are very much 
on their toes in doing their bit for civilian defense. Besides 
some twelve or fifteen teachers who are now instructors of 
first aid classes for the San Francisco chapter of Red Cross, 
the San Francisco Unit has organized a class for training 
instructors in first aid. In addition to the above group, there 
are fifty or more who are now taking either the Standard or 
Advanced courses. 

C. P. L. Nichols of the Department of Playgrounds and 
Recreation of Los Angeles City has been commissioned Lieu- 
tenant Commander of the United States Reserve and has been 


called to active duty as District Recreational Officer of the ~ 


Fifth Naval District, with headquarters at Norfolk, Virginia. 

The first class of eight physical therapy students under the 
School of Health of Stanford University completed its work 
in February. The second class of ten students started at this 
time and includes graduates in physical education, nursing, and 
a few fourth-year students with basic science prerequisites. A 
third class will start June 18. 
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The Adult and Physical Education Sections 
Angeles City Schools have recently introduced 
Physical Fitness for Men. The course is offered 
ning schools of the city. 

The California Association will hold its annual meet; 
Sacramento March 30, 31 and April 1. Ba. 
San Jose’s new health conditioning program got under 
the last of January in the local high and junior high ache 
The program will affect more than 2300 San Jose boys . 

The health conditioning program is divided into two phase 
of equal importance. First is the correction of defects and 
second is physical conditioning through an athletic program, 

The Northern California Hockey Association held its annual 
Hockey Banquet in San Francisco February 6. Irene Willian, 
son, Mills College, was guest of honor. May 2 was selected a¢ 
the date for the annual Spring Hockey Tea. 
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ARIZONA + + + By Theo Neely 

Majors of the Department of Physical Education at the 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, took their annual 
trip to the snow near Prescott February 5, 6, and 7, 

Freshman golfers and tennis players of the State Teachers 
College at Tempe will go to Yuma High School to play prac- 
tice matches. The college dance group will go with the players 
to give an assembly program. 

Special stress is being put on an extensive intramural pro- 
gram for the second semester at the State Teachers College, 
Tempe. Social and other activities which require money are 
being curtailed. Many of the tournaments will be coeducational 

Skiing is now an accepted school-sponsored sport at the 
Lincoln Elementary School of Prescott. Under the direction 
of Genevieve McDermid, boys who have gone out for the sport 
are developing into excellent skiers, capable of competing in 
amateur meets. 


Shila Wiley is the new fellow in the University of Nevada 
Department of Physical Education for Women. Miss Wiley is 
a graduate of the University of New Mexico and has studied 
at the University of Mexico and University of California and 
is now working towards her master’s degree at Nevada. She 
has introduced roller skating as a new activity and is teach- 
ing fancy skating, both ballet and tap, in a W.A.A. class, 
Through her experience in folk dancing she has been able 
to instruct in true Mexican folk dancing, using both men and 
women. This group recently presented a program before the 
Century Club of Reno. 

At the regular January meeting of the Western Nevada See- 
tion of the A.A.H.P.E.R., the following officers were elected 
to serve for the coming year: President, Helen Stark, Reno 
High School; Vice-President, Chester Scranton, University of 
Nevada; Secretary-Treasurer, Ruth Russell, University of 
Nevada. Speaker for the evening was Madame Larie Allywn 
who talked on her experiences in- health education of women 
in England. Guest of the meeting was Eva Ellywn, who a 
sists her mother in the health education work. 


NEW MEXICO — By Birdie Bryan West 
The All-Star Professional Tennis Tour, composed of Fred 
Perry, Don Budge, Frank Kovacs, and Bobby Riggs, will be 
in Albuquerque April 9, the opening day of the Southwest 
District Convention. On the closing day of the convention, 
April 11, the Boot and Saddle Club of the University of New 
Mexico will stage its second annual Rodeo and Horse Show 
and invites all convention representatives to be its guests. 

Wiley Winsor, formerly of San Francisco, has been named 
to head U.S.O. activities in Albuquerque and direct the new 
U.S.O. Recreation Center that had its formal opening in Febnt 
ary. 

A great interest in skiing has been shown in the state this 
year_as was indicated by the Snow Carnival that was com 
ducted in February by the University of New Mexico Ski 
Club. The meet was open to colleges in the Border Conferente 
region. 
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Southern District * 
» Association News 


J. S University, Alab 

‘tont—Ethel J. Saxman, University, abama 
Prertent-Elect—E- Benton Salt, Gainesville, Florida 
Past President—Lynn B. Sherill, University, Louisiana 

-Treas—M. E. Potter, Lexington, Kentucky 
Vice-President—J eanie Pinckney, Austin, Texas 
Vice-President—Harlan G. Metcalf, Nashville, Tennessee 
Vice-President—Henry Dresser, University, Louisiana 
Member-at-Large—Oliver K. Cornwell, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Member-at-Large—Helen Corrubia, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
News Editor—Hazel A. Richardson, Denton, Texas 


ARKANSAS 

Clifford Blackburn of the State Department of Education 
has been appointed State Director of the Physical Fitness 
Program of the Civilian Defense Committee of Arkansas. 
Mrs. James Mason, Arkansas State College, former State 
Association President, has been named Co-Director in charge 
of women’s activities. Ivan Grove of Hendrix College and 
Maurice Clay of the College of the Ozarks have been named 
members of the State Advisory Committee on Physical Fitness. 

Margaret Templeton, Director of Physical Education for 
Women in Brinkley, Arkansas Schools, has been appointed 
to head an “On to New Orleans” Campaign. 

Mary Lu Allen, Arkansas State Teachers College, President 
of the Student Section, has announced a Student Program for 
the spring meeting of the Arkansas Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation to be held March 21. 

Arkansas Tech, Russellville, has inaugurated a compulsory 
daily hour of military drill and calisthenics under Coach John 
Tucker. This does not affect the present requirement in 
physical education. 


By Elsie Douthett 


The Florida Physical Fitness Program is getting under way 
under the leadership of Joe Hall. Plans are being made for 
the establishment of a number of related programs in health, 
physical education, and recreation which will coordinate closely 
with other civilian defense and federal programs. Details of 
the programs have not all been definitely completed and are 
not ready for announcement. The State Board of Health, 
state nutrition workers, college physical education groups, and 
public recreation committees are at work formulating recom- 
mendations for the total plan. 

Exploring the possibilities of a combined health-home eco- 
nomics-science course on the junior high school level, experi- 
mental classes are being conducted in the P. K. Yonge Labora- 
tory School, University of Florida, and in the Demonstration 
School, Florida State College for Women. The experimental 
classes are an outgrowth of plans initiated at a conference 
conducted by the State Department of Education in November. 
Dr. M. L. Stone, of the State Department of Education, is 
chairman of the general state committee investigating content 
for such a course. The local chairmen, Fannie B. Shaw, 
FS.CW., and H. E. Nutter, University of Florida, are work- 
ing with Dr. Stone. Dr. M. W. Carethers of the State De- 
partment is chairman of a committee studying problems of 
teacher education in relation to this type of course. The entire 
conference group met again during February to evaluate 
progress made so far and to continue plans for further experi- 
mentation. 


TENNESSEE By Catherine Allen 


The Physical Education Department and the Modern Dance 
Club of the University of Tennessee presented a dance recital 
on February 25. The program was divided into three sections : 
Folk dances of the people who make up East Tennessee’s popu- 
lation—Scotch, Irish, and English dances, and folk songs of 
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the Welsh and Germans. The tap section centered around 
the Army camp—with recruits, officers, and, of course, the cooks 
from the mess hall. The modern dance followed a theme cen- 
tered around the Pearl Harbor surprise, the war, and the in- 


creasing of industrial efforts. 


Groups of elementary school teachers, physical education 
instructors, principals, and superintendents are meeting over 
the state in the interest of a strong physical education program 
throughout all the schools of Tennessee. Speakers at these 
meetings explain the details of the state-wide set up and in- 
struction is given to those present. It is believed that a 
thorough and well-rounded program is well on its way. A. W. 
Hobt, Department of Physical Education, University of 
Tennessee, is assisting, while on leave of absence from the 
University, in the organization of the state program. 


. . . By Jeanie M. Pinckney 


The Physical Fitness Division of the 8th Civilian Defense 
Area is to be organized in conjunction with the State Division 
of Health and Emergency Medical Service. Health and phys- 
ical education people are offering to contribute their services 
to the volunteer programs. The University of Texas Depart- 
ments of Physical Training have already geared their programs 
to the new emphasis in physical fitness on increased physical 
vigor, leadership, and mental health through vigorous recrea- 
tion. Other schools and recreational programs are doing like- 
wise. 

Clara May Matthews, formerly with the Fort Worth Public 
Schools, is now District Supervisor of Health Service Project, 
W.P.A. Her work is concerned largely with Public Health. 

Bonnie Cotteral, faculty chairman, and Helen Ann Snyder, 
student chairman, with a campus-wide committee, have launched 
a broad program for developing total fitness through a physical 
fitness program on the campus of the Texas State College for 
Women in Denton. Members of the committee include faculty 
and students from various departments and activities on the 
campus such as health service, foods, clothing, mental hygiene, 
religious education, and residential administration; the project 
is sponsored by the Health and Physical Education Professional 
Club under the leadership of the club’s president, Marian 
Watson. The program calls for both leadership and participa- 
tion from faculty and students in health, physical, and recrea- 
tional activities. The President of the college, Dr. L. H. 
Hubbard, has volunteered to lead groups of students in walks; 
and other faculty members, besides the staff of the Department 
of Health and Physical Education, are also assisting with the 
program of activities. 


VIRGINIA AeA By Lucy Houston 

The executive committee of the Virginia Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation has made plans 
for the seventh annual convention to.be held in Richmond on 
March 21. The convention theme will be “Physical Efficiency 
for the Present Emergency and for Future Demands.” Glenn 
Thistlewaite of the University of Richmond, Program Chair- 
man, and Major E. V. Graves, State Supervisor of Health 
and Physical Education, Local Convention Chairman, are 
planning one of the finest, most interesting, and valuable con- 
ventions ever to be held by the Virginia Association. Among 
those who are to be on the convention program are President 
Byrd of the University of Maryland, who is a member of 
Dr. Hiram A. Jones’ National Staff of Coordinators for 
civilian defense through physical fitness, and Captain Norton 
G. Pritchett, of the University of Virginia. 

A dance symposium was held February 7 as a culmination 
of a three-day period of work with Elizabeth Waters, well 
known dancer, and various dance groups at Sweet Briar Col- 
lege. Nearby colleges were invited to attend and to meet for 
demonstrations and the exchange of ideas. 

Captain Vladimir S. Littauer, well-known instructor in rid- 
ing and author of many excellent books, conducted a three-day 
course in equitation for the riding classes at Sweet Briar Col- 
lege on February 25 through 27. Other institutions interested 
in this work were invited to observe. 
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Midwest District «+ 
« Association News 


President—Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University 
Vice-President—Ben W. Miller, Indiana University 

Past President—A. H. Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools 
Secy.-Treas.—Robert Nohr, Jr., University of Wisconsin 
Member-at-Large—Ross L. Allen, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Editor—C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Schools, Milwaukee 


ILLINOIS By Nellie B. Cochran 


Seward C. Staley, Nelson Metcalf, and Leon Kranz were 
called to Virginia by Lieut. Com. Gene Tunney for a week 
in January for the purpose of revising the course for physical 
instructors in the navy. 

Florence Lawson, Jane Lawyer, and Laura Huelster of the 
University of Illinois are broadcasting a series of “Home 
Exercises for Physical Fitness” over station WILL. 

A. H. Pritzlaff is busy coordinating physical education ac- 
tivities in schools and colleges as part of his work with the 
Physical Fitness Division of the Office of Civilian Defense. 

A course in Civilian Defense is being given by George 
Williams College, sponsored by the office of Civilian Defense, 
and with the cooperation of the University of Chicago, North- 
western University, and the Chicago Board of Education. 

Gladys Gogle, who has been on the Oak Park and River 
Forest Township High School staff, is now Mrs. John Barnes 
Pratt. Mr. Pratt is the well-known president of A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 


INDIANA By Viola Bryson 

A committee of the Indiana Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation has made recommendations to the 
Indiana State Director of Civilian Defense outlining ways in 
which the health and physical education teachers and schools 
can help in the state program. These recommendations cover 
some general points from the administrator’s standpoint, and 
specific recommendations for the improvement of physical fit- 
ness of the school population through health service, health and 
safety instruction, physical activity, and recreation. 

The promotion of intramural athletics away from school 
buildings and grounds, because of inadequate facilities, is be- 
coming increasingly common throughout the state. Use is 
being made of Y.M.C.A. swimming pools, down town bowling 
alleys, and city parks. ; 


MICHIGAN ; By Roy J. McMurray 

Health education at the secondary school level is being 
given much attention by state and local curriculum building 
groups. 

Personal health seems to be a vital factor in the life of each 
individual who is contributing to our war program. In order 
to “keep ’em flying” and “keep ’em buying” we have to “keep 
‘em healthy.” 

The physical fitness program demands the attention of every 
health education teacher and every classroom teacher as well. 
There is a growing realization of the obligation we have for 
the health of every boy and girl. 

The second annual meeting of the Michigan Association of 
Physical Education, Health, and Recreation is being held in 
Detroit on March 27-28. The Book-Cadillac Hotel is listed 
as headquarters. An outstanding program has been arranged. 

According to information that we have received, a course 
in first aid is required of every graduate in the Detroit school 
system. This is an interesting as well as timely requisite and 
adds an important link to the health education program. The 
Detroit schools and Mr. Vaughn Blanchard are to be con- 
gratulated on their foresight in offering the first-aid course 
for every boy and girl. 
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OHIO 


By Helen A. Bor 
A meeting of the Ohio Health and Physical Eq 


sociation was held-in Columbus on February 27 and a As 


Besides some of the more usual features of these meetj 
special interest was directed to subjects pertaining to th 
emergency, and to sports and activities that are particdgt 
stressed at this time. 4 

A discussion of problems in the selection and care of athles 
equipment for the duration was led by M. Charles Mileham 
A symposium on “Health and Physical Education in Tine 
of War” was led by Alice Marble, Fraser Reams Deter 
Oberteuffer, Gladys Palmer, Orville Hill, John Van 
and Helen Barr. At another general session Helen Coops Jeg 
a discussion of “Physical Education in the Schools Girds § 
War Days,” while at divisional meetings the topic “Signifces 
Changes in My Program Brought on-by War” was 


WISCONSIN 


Edith Cartwright, former Physical Education Director and 
Dean of Girls at Antigo High School, has accepted the posi. 
tion of Dean of Women at LaCrosse State Teachers College, 
Miss Cartwright is a Member-at-Large of the State Associg- 
tion and has contributed many interesting articles to the edu. 
cational journals of the state. 

The program for the Physical Education Section of the 
Southern Wisconsin Education Association Convention held jg 
Madison, February 13, was arranged by A. B. Lyon, Janes. 
ville. Two educational demonstrations were presented: “Rep. 
reational Sports in Gym Class,” directed by Marguerite Shepard 
and Milton Diehl, Madison Central High School, and “Cowboy 
Dancing,” directed by Helen Knight, University of Wisconsin 
Dorothy Enderis, Director of Recreation, Milwaukee, anj 
Howard Danford, Director of Health, Physical Education 
Recreation and Safety, Madison, addressed the meeting. 

Elizabeth Ludwig, State Representative of the National Se. 
tion on Women’s Athletics, had an excellent explanatory artic 
published in the February issue of the Wisconsin Education 
Journal. 

Congratulations and commendations are being extended ty 
George Driggett, Shorewood, Editor of the Wisconsin Phys. 
cal Education Journal for the excellent quality of the January 
issue, the first published under his direction. He was assisted 
by Frank Stangel, Milwaukee; Ole Gunderson, Shorewood; 
and Herbert Fisher, West Allis. 


Considered, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Fairmont Section of the West Virginia Physical Edy 
cation Association held a meeting at Fairmont State Teachers 
College on February 21. The afternoon was given over toa 
panel discussion of the topic: “Does ‘All Out For Defense 
Mean Changing Our Curriculum?” with the discussion leat- 
ers representing the following fields: Elizabeth Marshall, 
girls’ high school program; Forrest Clark, boys’ high school 
program; Ernestine Troemel, college program; and Patrick 
Tork, recreation. The state president, Mary White, of Fair 
mant State Teachers College, gave a short talk, films on sport 
techniques were shown, and a tour of the new physical educa 
tion building at the College completed the afternoon program. 

Preceding the afternoon meeting, Dean A. W. Thompson 
of the School of Physical Education and Athletics of West 
Virginia University was speaker at a luncheon. The arrange 
ments for this were taken care of by Caroline Brackett. 

The Chairman of the Section was Margaret Fox of Wet 
Virginia University. 

This meeting was one of a series of sectional meetings to 


held throughout the state as a lead-up to the spring conferentt 
at Jackson’s Mill, when the State Association will meet tw 
days, April 24-25. 

Chairmen for other sectional meetings are: A. F. Rohr 
baugh, Buckhannan; Francis Anderson, Charleston; Rudel 
Norton, Huntington; Robert Kyle, Keyser; Jeannette Miller, 
Parkersburg; Wilbur Haskins, Princeton; Sara Cree, Shep 
herdstown; Margaret Newton, Wheeling. 
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Central District + 
» Association News 


—— 

ident—J. H. Morrison, S.T.C.,. Wayne, Nebraska 
ent-Elect—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota 
resident Harley Robertson, N.S.T.C., Aberdeen, S. D. 
Treas.—Merle Henre, Public Schools, Kansas City, Kans. 


See By Chet O’Hanlon 

A dinner meeting was held in Denver, January 23, of the 
executive officers of the State Health and Physical Education 
Association. Discussion centered around the coordination of 
the state physical education programs with regard to the war. 
Willard N. Greim, Denver, and Fred Huling, Pueblo, were 
selected as joint coordinators in this work. Further prepara- 
tions were worked on at a meeting held in Denver on 
February 8. 

Beryl! Rose, a Denver physical education instructor, passed 
away on January 1. His many friends remember him as a 
leader in this field as well as a great athlete. He was equally 
as great in character. 

Many Denver schools are taking the advantage of the cold 
weather by giving ice skating instruction in the physical educa- 
tion program. Some schools have built rinks while others have 
the advantage of nearby lakes. 


By Dorothy WHumiston 
Under the auspices and at the instigation of Jessie Parker, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, a group of men and 
women physical educators went out over the state on Febru- 
ary 9, 10, and 11 to meet with teachers, administrators, coaches, 
and a picked group of teachers who are to_act as coordinators, 
to discuss new plans for effective physical education programs 
for elementary and high school boys and girls. The scheme 
was originally planned to introduce and help in the use of the 
Iowa Plan for Physical Education for Elementary Schools, a 
plan conceived and executed by Dr. Monica Wild, Head of 
the Department of Physical Education for Women, and Doris 
White, both of Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls. 

With the entrance of the United States into the war, the 
picture changed to the extent that a committee of men was 
appointed by Miss Parker to meet and formulate a plan for 
high school boys. The committee, composed of R. O. Abbett, 
President of the Iowa Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, John Johnson, Noel Petree, Harold 
Knudson, Lyle Quinn, all of Des Moines; Hugo Otopolik, 
Ames; Fred Winter, Cedar Rapids; Superintendent E. W. 
McGrew, Wililamsburg; Dr. Paul Bender, Iowa State Teachers 
College; Roy Moore, Monticello; and Dave Armbruster, State 
University, worked out a plan called “The Emergency Physical 
Fitness Program for High School Boys,” which is now in 
the hands of superintendents. 

The staff of the Physical Education Department for Women, 


‘Towa State Teachers College, under the leadership of Dr. Wild 


and Miss White have completed the Iowa Plan for High 
School Girls, a companion program to the one for elementary 
schools, based on the democratic principles of self-management. 
This material is also in the hands of the superintendents and 
teady for discussion at the following initial schools of in- 
struction: Waldorf College, Dubuque University, Parsons Col- 
lege, Drake University, Atlantic High School, and Morning- 
side College. 


The annual convention of the Kansas Health and Physical 
Education Association will be held in Emporia, March 27-28. 
The first Council meeting will be held in the afternoon of the 


2th and the first general session in the evening. Additional 
meetings will be held on the 28th. 
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First aid is being taught to all girls enrolled in the required 
physical education courses this semester at Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan. One of the three periods each week which 
each class meets is used for this purpose. A Red Cross 
certificate and one hour of college credit may be received by 
those who fulfill the requirements. 


MINNESOTA ... . . By Lorraine Hesalroad 

It is with regret that we announce the death on December 
2, 1941, of Ermina Tucker, who was for many years Assistant 
Supervisor of Physical Education for Girls in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. 

The Minnesota Physical Education Association held a State 
Conference at the University of Minnesota on February 28. 
The discussion centered on the national defense and prepared- 
ness program. The Conference was dedicated to Dr. J. Anna 
Norris, who has retired after thirty years of service. Dr. 
Norris was Director of Physical Education at the University 
of Minnesota. The Association is taking this way of express- 
ing its appreciation of Dr. Norris’ contribution to the ad- 
vancement of physical education throughout the state. 

Many reports have come in regarding plans and changes 
‘in curriculums to meet the national: emergency, indicating the 
schools and colleges in Minnesota are exerting every effort in 
the realization of the vital contributions of our field. 


MISSOURI By Frances Fuller 


The Missouri Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Association will meet on March 14 at Maryville. Miriam 
Waggoner is convention chairman. 

As a part of the supervision of physical education in the 
St. Louis public schools, service bulletins are issued from time 
to time. Bulletins have been issued on the following topics: 
supplementary physical education material for the primary 
grades, rules for field ball, revised lists of setting-up exercises, 
physical education films and their use in the high schools, 
phonograph records for rhythmic activities, quiet games for 
use during air raid drills, and care and handling of athletic 
supplies in the elementary schools. 

The St. Louis Board of Women Officials presented a bas- 
ketball demonstration at the Washington University Field 
House on the afternoon of January 14. Approximately three 
hundred high school students and coaches attended. 

An explanation of the functions of the Board was given by 
the Chairman. Following this, other members of the Board 
gave a demonstration of fouls and violations. Games with 
demonstrations of officiating were followed by a supper and 
an evening clinic for officials. A similar program was given 
at Belleville Township High School January 17. 


NEBRASKA By Virginia Woolfolk 


Mabel Lee has been appointed Regional Director of Civilian 
Defense in the physical fitness program in the Seventh Corps 
Area. Working under her as Nebraska State Chairman of that 
work is Charles N. Moon. 

Mrs. Dewitz Carlson, Director of Physical Education for 
Girls and Women at Wayne State Teachers College, presented 
a program of folk dancing by the elementary boys and girls of 
the training school. This program, which has become an an- 
nual event, was well received by the general convocation of 
the college. 


WYOMING By Edna Cole 


The Modern Dance Group of the University of Wyoming, 
under the direction of Charlotte Bergstrom, presented a dance 
program at a girls’ assembly in Cheyenne High School. The 
physical education staff of the University conducted a panel 
discussion, “The Place of Health and Physical Education in 
the Schools of a Nation at War,” at the College of Education 
Staff Meeting. 

Laramie High School is establishing a modified, restricted, 
and corrective physical education program for boys. The new 
work will be under the direction of Floyd Foreman, director 
of physical education. 
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Eastern District «+ 
« Association News 


President—W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania 
President-Elect—Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Past President—W. L. Hughes, Columbia University 
Vice-President (Health)—-George W. Ayars, State Education 
Department, Dover, Delaware 
Vice-President (Phys. Ed.)—C. L. Brownell, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
Vice-President (Rec.)—Mazie V. Scanlan, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Secy.-Treas. and News Editor—Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J 


MARYLAND. By Ann M. Mullan 


State News 

A Golden Jubilee Basketball boys’ clinic, sponsored by the 
Cumberland Branch of the Western Maryland-Eastern West 
Virginia Board sof Approved Basketball Officials, was held 
last December at the Fort Hill High School. About three 
hundred coaches, officials, and students attended. The program 
consisted of interpretations of new rules and fouls, demonstra- 
tions of game fundamentals and offense and defense, and 
finally a scrimmage session. 

A Girls’ Basketball Workshop sponsored by the Maryland 
Physical Education Association and N.S.W.A. was -held last 
November at the Hyattsville High School. The program, 
directed by Helen Laurence of George Washington University, 
consisted of fundamentals, offensive and defensive play, dis- 
cussion of rules and explanation of fouls during a demonstra- 
tion game. 

Baltimore News 

As a part of the “Hale America” program, classes for the 
improvement of physical fitness are being held in various 
schools. Tumbling and gymnastics work, in addition to recre- 
ational sports, are being offered. A class in archery instruc- 
tion under Grace Willett, Alice White, and Ann Mullan has 
been held every Saturday morning since November at Eastern 
High School. 

Many changes have taken place in the Baltimore physical 
education department. Fifty-one additional teachers have been 
appointed since the beginning of the school year. In all ele- 
mentary schools with gyms, physical education teachers are 
now teaching from 10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Fifth- and Sixth- 
grade children now have physical education four times a week 
instead of the two. Every high school is engaged in corrective 
and remedial work. 


MASSACHUSETTS By Mary Isabel Caldwell 


Once again Boston University’s Sargent College of Physical 
Education is preparing for its biennial exhibition, which will 
be held at the Boston Arena on the evening of March 28. 
Among other numbers, the program will include a folk festival, 
a patriotic tap, roller skating patterns, and modern dance 
compositions. 

The Y.W.C.A. in Boston is having a health education dinner 
on March 25, with Alice Marble acting in her new capacity 
of assistant in civilian defense. 

Fitchburg is carrying one of the most outstanding over-all 
community programs in health education for better nutrition. 
In this program, in which Jean Latimer, Coordinator of Health 
Education of the Massachusetts Department of Public Health, 
is consultant, there is close coordination between the com- 
munity program and the Fitchburg schools. 

In Holyoke, where Louis Appel is Director of Health and 
Physical Education in the schools, there is developing a com- 
munity coordinated program in dental health. In this project 
the schools have become a part of the large over-all community 
program for better dental health. 

Through a federal grant from the Children’s Bureau in 
Washington, a joint study in the health problems of high 


school pupils has been undertaken by the Massachusett 
Departments of Education and Public Health. Th 
being guided by a joint committee made up of repr 
of the staffs of the two departments with the ¢ 
services of the Massachusetts Medical Society, 
setts Dental Society and the Massachusetts Society § 
Pediatrics. Dr. C. E. Turner of Technology, Dr, Nelson Wal 
of Boston University, and Dr. Warren Seyfert of Harvard are 
contributing guidance to the study. 

This past fall Jean Latimer of the Massachusetts 
ment of Public Health has been conducting a health education 
workshop—taking up the problems of coordinating the teach; 
of health in the schools with the actual health problems oj 
the home and community in Athol and in the towns of Chester. 
field, Williamsburg, Worthington, Ashfield, Cummington, 
Goshen, and Plainfield. The District Health Officer, the Public 
Health Nurses, and the District Sanitary Officer, together with 
the superintendents, school nurses, principals, and teachers 
have attended and participated in these working conferences, . 


PENNSYLVANIA . By Elizabeth McHose 


Dr. William F. Meredith, President of the Eastern Distrigt 
Society, announces that the following outstanding speakers 
will appear at the general sessions of the Annual Convention 
at Pittsburgh, April 29-May 3: Dr. Einar Jacobson, Dean 
of the School of Education, University of Pittsburgh; Dy. 
Gustav Eckstein, Medical School, University of Cincinnati; 
Hon. John B. Kelly, Assistant Director, Office of Civilian 
Defense in Charge of Physical Fitness; Mark A. McCloskey, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Teacher-education institutions that desire to hold reunion 
luncheons during the Eastern District Convention are urged 
to notify Gwendolyn Drew, Department of Physicai Education, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

The Pennsylvania State Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation is giving splendid support to the 
efforts of the Legislative Committee to insure an adequate 
state-wide program in health and physical education by securing 
action during the special session of the Legislative Assembly, 
Dr. F. W. Luehring, University of Pennsylvania, is Chairman 
of this active Committee. District Association Presidents and 
individual members are urged to write personal letters of en- 
dorsement to the influential parties. 

The Philadelphia Board of Women’s Basketball Officials 
and the Pennsylvania Basketball Committee of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics presented a series of three in- 
structional conferences during January. The first included 
demonstrations and discussions of officiating from many angles, 
while the audience judged the officials on regular judg- 
ing sheets. The officials, and three national judges who also 
judged later, discussed the fouls and methods of judging. The 
differences between umpiring and refereeing were demonstrated. 


Philadelphia News from Martha Gable 


In cooperation with the local “Hale America” program, ice 
skating rinks reduced their fees one half for students and 
teachers on certain afternoons and Sundays. 

Three participation dance meetings were held in Philadelphia 
during February, in cooperation with the “Hale America” 
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program. On Feb. 13, Miss Cowanova, well known ballet 


instructor, conducted. On the two succeeding Friday nights, 
ballroom dancing and tap dancing were featured. 


RHODE ISLAND By John H. Osterberg 


The first meeting of the Rhode Island Physical Education 
Association held last fall was attended by 250 persons. A very 
interesting and instructive talk was presented by Dr. Peter V. 
Karpovich on “Quacks and Quackery.” 

A second meeting on January 30 presented a gymnastics 
exhibition by the Springfied College Gym Team. This meet 
ing was sanctioned by a vote of the membership as our Com 
tribution to the Naismith Memorial Campaign, in conjunction 
with the sponsoring agent, the Narragansett Chapter of the 
Springfield Alumni, and the Sargent Club of Rhode Island 
The attendance was 450, of which 75 were R.I.P.E.A. members. 
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Corporate Name 
International Young Men’s Christian Association College 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
for teachers, directors and executives in: 

Health and Physical Education Group Work and Guidance 
Recreation and Camping Character and Religious Education 
Adult Education and Teacher Training Minors in Academic Subjects 

Graduate, Undergraduate and Summer Schoo! Courses 


For Catalogue, write DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, Springfield College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY 


Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 
Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one 
or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. 


end of the fifth year. 


Facilities for Outd. oor Sports 


Undergraduate students may elect certain courses in this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- 
pleting a major in another department. Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at the 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Graduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF EQUITATION (Established 1927) 
: At Roxbury, Vermont, June 24 to 30, inclusive 
Intensive Normal Course in Equitation directed by Frederick Boswell, with a staff of out- 
standing instructors. Three and five-gaited show horses, hunters and jumpers. Recognized 
rating fot those who successfully complete the work. To many in the field of physical educa- 
tion, this course and rating is a distinct asset. Inclusive rate $40. Also, Adult Riding Camp, 
August 29 to September 15. 
MR. AND MRS. C. A. ROYS, 62 Ordway Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


ARCHERY CAMP 
June 24 to 30 and August 29 to Sept. 4. Two intensive Normal Courses in Archery covering 
fundamentals, group teaching methods, target shooting, clout, flight, roving, archery golf, and 
tournament management. Instructors’ certificates awarded. Personal direction of Mrs. Myrtle 
K. Miller, former International Women’s Archery champion, and Russ Hoogerhyde, who holds 
the National Archery Championship for the sixth time. Tuition $35 either week. For 


folder write: 


Mrs. Myrtle K. Miller, 450 West 24th St., New York City 


SAVAGE SCHOOL FOR gpucarion 


Established in 1890. Offers a three-year course of college grade 


Approved and chartered by the New York leading to a diploma. 
State Department of Education. Enables graduates to earn Bachelor of 


é Science degrees in one additional year, 
Noted for its faculty of leaders and author- through educational affiliations with several 


ities in their respective fields. colleges. 


New York, New York 


| 


454 West 155th Street Catalog Upon Request 
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New Books Received 


Youth and the Future. American Youth Commission. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Council on Education, 1942) 296 
pages, $2.50. 

In this definitive report, the American Youth Commission 
summarizes its work of six years on youth problems, and 
makes recommendations of important revisions in our educa- 
tion and social practices, for the solution of the pressing prob- 
lems of employment, education, social adjustment, leisure, and 
health which face youth today. The report recognizes fully 
the present national emergency, and stresses immediate war- 
time problems as well as the necessity of a long-term view 
of post-war adjustments. 


How to Feel Better and Look it. F. T. Kimball and Abbott 
W. Allen, M.Q. (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pierce, 
Inc., 1942) 280 pages, $2.50. 

This book is a new addition to the shelf of popular books 
on health, with emphasis on nutrition, breathing, and posture. 
The authors have devised their own system of exercises, based 
largely on resisted movement, and very completely described and 
illustrated by photographs. 

Invitation to Dance. Walter Terry. (New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1942) 180 pages, $2.00. 

Mr. Terry is a dance critic with a catholic taste, which 
is reflected .in this readable history of American dance that 
includes interesting discussions of our leading dancers and their 
contributions. He stresses the importance of a sound program 
of dance in education, and of a foundation in more than one 
type of dance for dance educators. 


Tap Dance for Fun. Hermine Sauthoff. (New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1942) 94 pages, $2.50. 


Music by Norman Lloyd adds to the interest of this useful 
book of tap dance steps and combinations. Miss Sauthoff has 
included a helpful introductory section on rhythmic analysis, 
body movement, and teaching suggestions. 


Youth’s Guide to Safety. Leon R. Brown and Mary M. 
O’Connor. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941) 250 
pages, $1.20. 


A useful book for high school safety courses or for sup- 
plementary reference use in high schools. It includes good ma- 
terial on first aid, home safety, automobile driving, and high- 
way safety. 


The Playleaders’ Manual. Margaret E. Mulac. 
Harper and Brothers, 1941) 267 pages. 


This is practically an encyclopedia for the playground 
leader and recreation director, containing practical material 
on the content and organization of all forms of recreational 
activity. A large number of active and quiet games are de- 
scribed in detail, and there are chapters on handcraft, nature 
activities, and play and feature programs. 


(New York: 


Twelve Months of Health Defense. New ‘York City Health 
Department. (New York: Department of Health, 1941) 
283 pages. 

The annual report of the Commissioner of Health for the 
City of New York presents in interesting form the health 
problems of a large city, and the organization which has grown 
up to deal with these problems. 


Vegetables to Help Us Grow. 
Bosley. (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1941) 25 pages, 35c. 


This little pamphlet gives suggestions for several teaching 
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units on raw vegetables in nutrition pro 

gram, for 
elementary school children. Several good recipes brs bis 
for salads and raw vegetable sandwiches. The authors of 
recognized authorities in the field of nutrition. BB 


National Ski Patrol System Manual. 
Ski Patrol System, 1941) 117 pages. 


The National Ski Patrol System does valuable work in the 
protection of skiers from accident, and in rendering first-aid 
treatment. A new addition to their functions is coopaiall 
with the armed forces through patrol and guide service in a 
local areas. The 1941 manual gives full information on da 
organization and its activities. 


(New York: National 


Everyday Nursing for the Everyday Home. Elinor E, Norlin 
and Bessie M. Donaldson. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942) 306 pages, $2.50. 

A text and reference book for high school, college, ail 
home use on the health of the home, with special sections on 


the care of babies and young children, elderly people, chronic 
invalids, and emergencies. 


Mary S. Rose and Berthyn 
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